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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


+» 

T cannot be said that there are any explicit promises of help to 
Denmark in the despatches now presented to Parliament, but 
there aremany statements which would certainly rouse a very reason- 
able hope of help in the mind of the Danish Minister. On the 24th 
November a memorandum was read to the Prussian Minister which 
used this language, “Should Federal troops enter Holstein on 
purely Federal grounds, Her Majesty's Government would not in- 
terfere, but should it appear that Federal troops had entered the 
Duchy on international grounds, Her Majesty's Government may 
be obliged to interfere.” Schleswig was not then even threatened, 
but after such a statement it was certainly not unreasonable for 
the Danes to hope that the invasion of Schleswig on “interna- 


tional” grounds would be resented by us. Again, in a despatches 


dated December 10th, Sir A. Paget ‘strongly urged” on, the 
Danish Minister to evacuate Hofstein without resistance on the 
plea that “if an attack upon Schleswig was made, the other Powers 
could then interfere on ground which was incontestably beyond 
the limits of the Confederation,”"—and again, “ that Denmark 
would, at all events, have a better chance of securing the assist- 
ance of the Powers alluded to by retiring beyond the limits of 
tie Confederation, than if she provoked a war by resisting 
what might be considered the legitimate authority of the Diet 
on Federal territory.” There, certainly, the hope of aid was 
held out as a motive to retire. Finally, Lord Wodehouse, 
in urging eagerly on the Danish Minister the duty of sus- 
pending the “common Constitution” between Schleswig and 
Denmark, which the German Powers chose to make the casus belli, 
said, “It was my duty to declare to him that if the Danish 
Government rejected my advice, His [Her ?] Majesty’s Government 
must leave Denmark to encounter Germany on her own responsi- 
bility.” Denmark very reluctantly yielded to the weight of pres- 
sure thus applied ; the Ministry was changed ; Denmark conceded 
everything she was asked to concede as to the new Constitution, 
on condition of six weeks’ delay to convoke the Rigsraad, and all 
to no purpose,—Sir A, Buchanan reporting, after an interview with 
M. de Bismark, “that until Germany has actually shown that she 
is not afraid to draw her sword in a cause which she considers to be 
just, and has forced Denmark by arms to remove the grievances 
complained of, the King will not concede that enough has been 
done for the national honour.” And England, meanwhile, who has 
wrung out these concessions,—first the cancelling of the patent of 
March last, then the evacuation of Holstein, then the withdrawal 
of the Schleswig Constitution, all with the tone of a protector who is 
gong to give something in return,—when will England consider 
that enough has been done for the national honour ? Apparently 
when Lord Palmerston has made a few speeches in “ the Cambyses 
vein,” and the people have spent a few thousand pounds on salve 
for Danish wounds and English consciences. 


That we have contemplated much more serious resistance, and 
been frightened into neutrality, we believe the despatches will 
abundantly prove. Lord Napier, in a despatch dated 6th January, 
says he told Prince Gortschakoff “ that an attack upon Schleswig 
Sppeared imminent, and if that attempt was made, it seemed not 
improbable that the Germans might find themselves confronted 





sympathy with nationalities and. offended pride about the Con- 
gress are the chief,—‘‘ the Government of the Emperor will not 
take, at present, any engagement on the subject of Denmark.” 
Since then, we imagine, the zeal of Her Majesty’s Government has 


collapsed . 


The Anglo-German despatches have been very carefully edited, but 
Mr. Layard has passed over a sentence which will give rise to some 
discussion. On the 7th of January our Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg writes to Earl Russell, reporting a conversation with Prince 
Gortschakoff. (Page 504.) In that conversation the Prince re- 
marked, ‘it was in his opinion most desirable that the action of 
Austria and Prussia should not be separated from Eugland and 
Russia in any question-of moment ; the four Governments happily 
now thinking and acting in harmony on a question still more 
important than that of Holstein and Schleswig ought not on this 
matter to be sp'it into two camps opposed to one another.” What 
is this question—Turkey, or Poland, or the Rhine? Has our 
Government really been reinvigorating the Holy Alliance, as the 
Emperor of the French seems in another despatch to think? 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and England acting in concert—what on 
earth does it all mean ? 


The Tories had a grand field-night on Thursday, and very nearly 
defeated the Government. ‘The War Office had proposed to save 
46,0001. on the cost of the 14,000 yeomanry by not calling them 
out for six days’ drill this year. The economy is a safe one, as the 
volunteer cavalry is about twice as efficient; but the Tories like the 
yeomanry, which will, they think, ride heartily at a mob, and is 
commanded by country gentlemen, and they wanted a party divi- 
sion too, so they had it.. The result was a vote of 158 to 157, a 
“very near thing.” Nothing particular was gained, but the 
Opposition had shown their strength, and cheered the numbers 
vehemently. . 


On Tuesday next we trust the Liberal party will muster strong 
at Oxford. Dr. Pusey, and, we believe, Mr. Keble, have declared 
their concurrence in the compromise, or irenicon, as Dr. Pusey calls 
it, which, after reciting that the endowment of the Greek Chair is 
not to imply any kind of University decision on the character of 
Professor Jowett's writings quoad fidem Catholicam tractaverint, 
is to endow the chair. On the other hand, there is a rally of the 
Evangelical party in resistance to this step, and the Record, which 
at first countenanced the compromise, now prints without comment 
‘‘ reasons for voting against the endowment of the Regius Professor 
of Greek.” ‘The reasons say that the recital reserving the judg- 
ment of the University on the Professor's writings “ makes bad 
worse,” because it makes.a precedent for neutrality as regards 
religious belief towards the professors of other studies. We strongly 
advise these opponents-of such neutrality to consider the 
‘‘dangerous” effect which such petty persecution as starving 
Greek or Science in order to please Theology has on increasing the 
popularity of the martyr. We trust that, were it for no juster 
reason than this, the dogmatists will follow their wiser leaders in 
voting for the compromise, and that every true Liberal will remem- 
ber that the question will be mooted on ‘Tuesday, probably for the 
last time for many years, and that if the compromise fails a 
gross injustice will be long perpetuated. 


The military news from America is slight, but important, being 
contained in the statement that General Sherman has marched 
right across the whole State of Mississippi and seized a point on 
the Mobile and Ohio railroad which enables him to divide Bishop 
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Polk’s army or to invade Alabama. <A severer blow to the South is, | has extended its operations to Galicia. Already, according to the 
however, the order by which General Banks disposes of the diffi- | Austrian oTcials, taxes are levied in its name, police orders re. 
culty caused by the planters of Louisiana throwing the country | sisted, and individuals denoune d, and the Government therefore 
on 29th February, placed the province in a state of siege, The 
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out of cultivation. That order is analyzed in another place, but 
we must mention here that so great hitherto have been the | “inviolability of the domicile” is suspended, all arms and ammg. 
sufferings of the freedmen that Mr. T. B. Potter earnestly calls | nition must be delivered to the authorities, and all strangers must 
upon the people of Manchester for aid. ‘The absence of work has 
left them hungry, naked, and houseless, and General Banks had 
therefore to choose between forcing a resumption of labour, | to 180,000 men, and stories about a comin 
which is, however, free and paid for, and feeling the whole popu- | been formally denied. — Herr von Schmer 


lation without crops. will not be a pleasant one to men interested in Austrian seeuritias, 


report to the polic » It isimagined that the Emp ror cout mplates 
a similar decree in Venetia, for the army there has bean increase] 
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¢ invasion of Ltaly haya 






12's bulget next Year 


The Yanisl >i radar 27th February rasented ¢ ‘ + | 4 = _— ‘ 
The Danish Rigsdag on 27th February presented an almost) 41. @opden has publishel a letter approving of the foundatiog 


unanimous address to their King. In this document, after recount- | of an anti-malt tax league, because, he says, the tax, if it j 
: rin Dn ee ae ~ ee re a ’ — , . rg ai “9 ae 7 ae 3 
ing the violent proceedings of the two German Powers, the Danish | touched, must be abolished, the vexation of an excise duty 
> - ey sroeeada g «6 ig > > wea st saak | he ° ° P . . ° a on 
Parliam¢ nt proceeds thus : In this solemn hour we must seek | consisting in its existence not its weight, and if abolishe) 
consolation in the fact that the cause of the people is the cause of Government will have so much less to spend. Possibly, —though as 
rs a > Saleehe wt as > protec . e | a . : x 
po — ee _— ae will ae ngs ip — | a matter of fact taxes which are little felt, like penny taxes, lead to 
and independence, and will never permit that in future guardian- extravagance more than taxes which are felt, like the malt duty; 
ship should be extended across the frontiers of Denmark, or the | but is not that an argument for the re luction of any tax whatao. 
ati twee e king and Schleswi reakenec } r : a si H R H 
ennai ws — — peg “ee — ise th jever? No tax is good, and the business of the farmers is not to 
any pretext of right. 1at means that the Rigsdag will not}, 4. a te Rail Sh So aici ; 
eal the common Constitution, the Danes are in the wrong They | bates that their tax is bad, but that it is specially bad, worse than 
°f . io lat 3 -aaspagprepe Pedhcagels ¥ ob 7" tg ey | income-tax or insurance duty, for example. If they really want it 
must keep the ate King's contracts, even though they be to their |} removed they should first prove that it prevents more profit than 
eee eg : 7" — ange a a fous he oat a? | the revenue gains, which is easy; and, secondly, that the revenus 
ye "4 ae Pin ae cy nage — — oe The |can do without it, which is hard; or that they can suggest a just 
ess y satis rmany s t Oo smem- | . . ° ° . 
a seth 1“ gion eo by r sty ae = of Gismenl- | substitute, which is harder still. Mr. Cobden, perhaps, would 
=) » POO 2 : e ¢ AS . ‘ oe ° 
eg ~ "tl y rooted in the minds of the Danes as in that | throw this burden also on to the middle classes ; but there must be 
of Sir A. Buchanan. ‘ some fairness against, as well as for, the poor. 


The King's reply to the address of the Rigsdag was firm and 
entirely Danish in character. ‘I will admit,” he said, ‘‘of no 
abolition of the existing political connection between the king- é. é se yr 
dom and Schleswig. I wish to be a free King over a free people. He considers, and proves his opinion by ge: that there are 211 
A King is only free when his people is independent, and when the — rep either we —_ al ou heey 

° . e,e . . . = 9 |r x g ore an every 2, e. 
constitutional condition is maintained and developed.” He ended ON bang an a ; : J 8 oan : le. 14 i 
"rSh es > > ry ¢ & 
by saying, ‘God grant that at my death this epitaph may de- | sega hoes a a as ane 2 i i ; oan wae more will 
servedly be inscribed upon my tomb !—‘ A truer heart never beat one to 6,000, 59 with ope ot 6,000, ane EY Wane omnes hee 
for D ark.” TI Kites of Gs Cine ton 1 ” __ | above 2,000. He took 3,000,000/. as the sum required within the 
enmark. The position of the King has been singularly tt € which the Eedisslasticnn Conunial ' 
XY » rears , » wr »ejaatics » migh 
unfortunate, for his known previous dislike to the November Con- — rg ee sah a he 1 ar a ¥ n ible "Wut et Pn 

. . ° . provide one. 1s speech Was rave and sens e 
stitution really rendered him utterly powerless to refuse his sanc- _wiernapccbageace t ‘ ‘ ait the ciate eel a tie b t 
tion. The more German he was thought, the less would it be | a s ee co : } : ‘nde r ”y ‘ es oil 
believed that he refused that sanction from any honest regard to | rece pote noes gina de a tele tine . bev 

sys ‘ae nen ? e are not of those w <a brick 2 
Danish interests, and, consequently, the great act of his reign was | i ee rm ddtthtanatieas teh culties tndb tn vant : 
a sacrifice of his own sincere political convictions to the almost | © te See Geis andl Po } ste Sscultiatinssmnniitin A bo neue 
accomplished fact of the new Constitution. And now he has to —_ pecaioea sept i pt gener not 7 ah po Pas bin his 

: : ; , , . stricken, nor must he be everywhere f 
animate his subjects to fight in defence of an act which he per- iatea - oo a rs - yas 4 $e . a. of nat pe 

. ° one ° areer, 1€ Cli . e IVLUZeC re very 8 
sonally conceived to be impolitic, if not a breach of agreement. igen he ; 7 7 
ve ena yet clergymen with private means do not select Bethnal Green, 
and a man cannot be restricted all his life to 150/. a year. 


The Bishop of London presided on Thursday at a public meeting 
called by himself to relieve the spiritual destitution of London, 


On Monday, Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli fought a regular 
Parliamentary duel. The House was in Committee of Suppl = a AD aE : 
when the onthe of the Opposition rose to ask for a little ao The Borte hes addeoned . formal ee to Esnes Comm, Bae 
information about British action in Denmark. He was more a of sSehiewia ond Wallachia, = smnplalating f ie wane 
restrained than usual, and indulged in few sarcasms beyond remind- | '™ Progress m the onde eincigatities. ~ tone of the dengath 
ing the House that in 1855 Earl Russell attended a Conference at onggets thet if thee proyarations continue the Gulten wig 
Vienna held during war, and so muddled matters that the country force. a 
compelled him to retire. He thought, therefore, “there was no- The member for Finsbury called on Mr. James Stansfeld on 
thing encouraging to the country in the report of a Conference, ” Monday night to explain the extraordinary statement of the 
or any of the proposals—‘ the diplomatic rubbish which cha- | Procureur Imperial, in the recent trial of the four conspirators 
racterizes a Government of antiquated imbecility.”. He wanted | said to have conspired against the Emperor's life, that Mr. Stansfeld 
‘to know the exact position of the affair.” Lord Palmerston, in | was mixed up with the matter. Greco was to write, said the 
reply, did not, of course, tell him; but in a somewhat savage] Pyocureur Imperial, to Mr. Flower, 35 Thurloe Square, Brompton 
speech bade him wait for the papers, and remember that there was | « [ searched the London Directory, at page 670 I found what! 
Parliamentary as well as diplomatic “rubbish.” The House felt | was looking for, and it was not without sadness that I recognized 
inclined to clap hands as the gladiators’ swords struck fire, but | the name of a member of Parliament of England, who already had 
remembered opportunely that the Speaker forbids the use of | been, in 1857, appointed to be the banker of the Tebaldi conspi- 
lorguettes in the House because it is not a theatre. | racy against the Emperor's life.” This pleasing pensiveness of the 

The news of the week from Denmark is very thin. There is no | Procureur Imperial ought to be relieved by the conversation of 
armistice, but negotiations are supposed to be actively proceeding, ! Monday night. He will sce, indeed, that me. eor Stansfeld, MP. 
for the attack on Diippel has not occurred, and Prussian officers | f°" Halifax, does not deny that he resides at 35 Thurloe eT 
think that the reason assigned, want of heavy guns, is invalid, |" that he is Z friend of Mazzini, but if he trusts him he will | 
The Prussians have not evacuated Kiélding, in Jutland, but they soothed by seeing a most peremptory denial to the complicity 
have not advanced beyond it; and though part of the Austrian | either of himself or of any of his friends—including M. Mazzini 
fleet has been ordered into the Atlantic it has not yet made its —i® the alleged conspiracy to assassinate, as well as in me _— 
appearance there. Various naval decrees have been issued at | Comspiracy with which the Procureur Imperial associated - — 
Copenhagen about blockades, but Hamburg, the only German port His disavowal unfortunately and unnecessarily diverged er? . 
of importance accessible to the Danes, is not blockaded. Altogether animated eulogium upon M. Mazzini, who, noble-minded al 
- honourable as he doubtless is, is, no doubt, mischief-maker general 
to Eurppe and very far from popular in the House of Commons. Mr. 

The Austrian Government is already experiencing one of the | Stansfeld’s panegyric brought up Mr. Hennessy, who ingeniously 
evils of war. The accumulation of combustible materials all over | suggested that M. Mazzini, though he might not wish to assasst 
Europe has so encouraged the Poles, that the Secret Government nate the Emperor, might wish to keep him in constant terror of 





the war has this week perceptibly languished. 
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jcamination—the meaner crime of the two. We admire Mr.| Professor Max Miiller has written a second letter to the Times 
Stansfeld for his courageous and generous friendship, but hope | on the German policy, and the last letter of that man is worse 
that if he is to share in the Government of England he will eschew | than the first. Its chief point was a demonstration that Mr. Hall, 
M. Mazzini'’s wild and rather egoistic political ideas. As to the | the Danish Minister wh > carried the common Constitution for 
conspiracy, perhaps Greco may have got it up mainly to implicate Schleswig and Denmark in November, himself believed it to be 
Massini. equivalent to an incorporation with Denmark, and the Professor 
i atitas off ten bre Memes on Metenneliten Stal quotes in proof two passages, which every one who read them sup- 

- Joint - J lis seqett—a very mandest, sensible deomment posed to be taken from Mr. Hall's speeches or despatches concerning 
ways has presented I os he ee ae ’{the November Constitution. His opponent, however, “ H. T.,” 
which amounts to oo, — ne cath o itdgpase ot, 0 | has shown that the passage quoted ate from a despatch of Mr. 
be “es aaa = ono ee tc eg tego Hall's dated a year before the November Constitution was thought 
aed oa al a ser be grouped together, so ‘as to avoid of, viz., reel Ha: “er See nee in an historical 
differences of level, or other engineering evils. They also recom- statement of what hid been lawful for Denmark hefore the agree- 


mend that the intercommunication within these lines be compul- | ane 1851-2. i : bop et er aie — nat 
and not dependent on the good temper of different Boards. | * ovem ver, to prove us sincere velte t 1at this November Consti- 
sory, he rest, the wild schemes by which it is proposed to eut up tution was not an incorporation at all, in the sense of those agree- 
ae roe P sstponed. Mr. Milner Gibson has also a bill before ments, whereas Mr. Max Muller ned adduced him as a witness that 
the House for a radical alteration in railway legislation. It is a it was. It is not easy ar conetive a greater failure of candour, to 
courageous bill, sweeping away most existing impedinents to rail- ee se mildest term which will describe this manipulation of 

way-making, but it is just a little too autocratic. If a company ——— pssiaasilianiatintiinatias 
can only obtain the consent of the owners of tho land through A society has been formed to continue the publication of Early 
which the line is to pass, the Board of Trade, i.e., Mr. Milner Gib- | English Texts, which the Philological Society lately commenced, 
son, is to give them a certificate which will have the force of a} but has now for a time discontinued. “ Notwithstanding,” say the 
private Act of Parliament. That is a little too much to ask. The | promoters, ‘‘ the efforts of the Percy, Camden, and other societies 
public want to simplify the proceedings preliminary to railway | and printing clubs, more than half our early printed literature— 
building, but not to annul their own right to object to any par-| including the romances relating to our national hero Arthur—is 
ticular speculation. A railway might be driven in this way | still inaccessible to the student of moderate means.” The society 
through London if only the owners would sell the soil. aims at putting forth an octavo series of early English texts, now 
saree earn | printed for the first time from manuscript, and others re-edited 
from manuscripts, and the whole of the Arthur romances in Eng- 
in the representation of the order. There are 150 such peers, of | lish will, if possible, be produce]. Subscriptions to the series (a 
whom 90 are Tories and 6 Liberals, and they elect 28 represen- guinea per annum) are to be sent to H. B. Wheatley, Esq., 53 

tatives. ‘The majority having it all their own way, leave the | Berners Street. 
matter with Lord Derby, who practically nominates to every 
vacancy. That is not a bad arrangement, but instead of fairly 
electing every three peers in every five from among Conservatives, 
Lord Derby selects a Conservative for the other two also, and so the 
Liberal peers are not represented at all. The evil is one incident 
to all very small representative bodies, but the Tories must not 
wonder if when the balance turns, as it may turn, they are treated 
with a similar unfairness. It is curious, by the way, to remark, as 
the value of a title on the hustings becomes understood, how the 
public appreciation of an Irish peerage rises. It will soon, at the 
present rate, be worth an English one, and fifty years hence may 
be worth more. On Saturday last Consols closed at 914, 4, for money ; and 914, 
‘ ao eget “Ie N j 3, for account. Yesterday they left off at 91 to 914 for transfer ; 
Sir Rowland Hill has resigned, officially on account of ill health, | and 914, 4, for time. 

really, it is said, because his Chief thinks that being responsible he Se Seen of the Credit Foncier Company having rapidly in- 
ought to direct his department. His retirement is, perhaps, well creased, the formation of a Credit Mobilier Company, under the 
timed, for there is no mind which stereotypes so rapidly as that of | same directorship, has become necessary, in order to undertake the 
an inventor; but if ever public servant deserved a formal Parlia-| financial operations which have hitherto been carried out by the 
mentary acknowledgment it is Sir Rowland Hill. He has done | Credit Foncier, and which do not come under the denomination 


as much for the transmission of intelligence as Stephenson did | Which its title implies. Some of the leading objects of this com- 
* pany are to negotiate loans, to lend on the security of stocks 


for locomotion, and it must be remembered that his sowerd has shares, &c., and to receive money on deposit. The shares are of 
been a salary, not a fortune. Objectors still deny that he inv ented | 507, each, but it is not intended for the present to call up more 
the Penny Post, but it is quite certain that he carried it in the | than 20/, per share. 
teeth a > 2 sition. ‘ i ‘ , eae 

7 ete egos hy ee ti sh this wo ow The increasing inward and outward trade of the country, and 
economist, Mr. McCulloch, protests in his dictionaries against the | +6 consequent increase in the shipping, call for greater facilities 
single reform, except the abolition of the tinder box, which has | for effecting marine insurances. ‘Ihe National Provincial Marine 
directly benefited the poor, and doubts if a twopenny rate would | Insurance Company has been established with this object. Its 
not have been more advisable. We now want a man who will | capital is one million, in shares of 25/. each, of which it is not 
give us ocean penny postage—a penny a half-ounce is nearly 300J. contemplated that more than 5/. will be called up. 
a ton, or fifteen times Indian steam freight —and abolish the mail Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
subsidies. Suppose the Postimaster-General carries that, and 80 | closed at the following quotations :— 
proves his intellectual right to dispense with Sir Rowland Hill. 











The Liberal Irish Peers complain that they are almost ignored 


A story is going about Paris that is creditable to the Emperor. 
It is said that riding one day in the streets, he nearly rode over a little 
boy, and pulling up suddenly, an] ascertaining that he was not 
| hurt, asked him good-naturedly if he would like to see the 
Emperor. ‘ No,” replied the child, “for my father says he is a 
scoundrel” (gredin). ‘* Indeed,” said the Emperor, ‘‘I am sorry 
to hear that, but I think your father cannot be much of a judge.” 
“Qh yes!” said the boy, “ he is a Senator ;” upon which one of 
the Emperor's train asked his name, but was peremptorily inter- 
rupted by his master, who declined to ask or hear it, and rode on, 





Friday, Fb. 26. Friday, March 4. 
* 991 234 


Greek ee oe ee oe +e - 
The Royal Commission on the distribution of prize-money has a SS SS ae 3 = ae . 
commenced hearing evidence. It is said that its labours close this}  SPpuls® Passive s+ ss es see - - & 
week, but the work seems a little too arduous for so premature a Turkish 6 per Cents., sets. te tee il = = 
decision. The endless series of heartburnings on the subject 6 CC. bof «(50h 


ought to be ended by distinct rules, and rules can hardly be Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
framed without evidence of the practice in Continental armies, | leading British Railways, with the latest quotations of Friday 


a full examination of the difference between actual and con- | week :— 
: ; : Friday, Feb, 26. Friday, March 4. 
P 120 





structive capture, and a settlement of that everlasting Kirwee atti 2 2 eg Dw 121 ia 0 
prize-money question, the literature of which already fills eighty- a a. or = oe -- 3 = a7 
nine folio pages, and will, if Sir Hugh Rose keeps on reporting, 1 i eee eas "| 4 
fill some hundred more. It was that dispute which led to the le to *  yost 
Commission, and it really is time that it were decided whether the — — a ope = - t - 104 
magnitude of a prize is to be a reason for refusing it to the army London, Ch wham,aud Dover 1.0 4. ee 404 vo = 404 
Which took it. If it is, the next little force which gets one will en —_—, i. a. ry e.olwit 
Say nothing about it. West Midland, —— SS se O° - 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SOCIETY IN LOUISIANA. 
HIS war, if it lasts much longer, will have one compen- 
sation. It will give to North America a generation of 
statesmen. Nothing has been more remarkable throughout 
its course than the way in which the somewhat gelatinous 


intellect of the men of the Northern States, soft because | 


never annealed by irresistible external pressure, has been 
gradually hardening—acquiring, as it were, bone and substance, 
and sharp, almost angular, definition. We do not despair, 
should it last six years, of finding an American who doubts 
whether the Constitution came down from heaven ready 
engrossed, who can understand principles as well as the 
verdicts of the Supreme Court, who perceives that the argu- 
ment ‘‘ our people feel’’ is not precisely equivalent to moral 
law. Abraham Lincoln’s proclamations, rough-hewn as they 
still are in thought, and wholly unshapen in form, are 
beginning to have in them a quality apart from the sturdy 
uprightness which was always there, one which, if it were 
but a little more polished in expression, all England would 
recognize as statesmanship. Mr. Seward, of course, is un- 
teachable, for opposition though it elicits cannot impart 
capacity ; but Mr. Welles, though he has not built a Warrior, 
has organized the blockade of three thousand miles of coast, 
and mosquito fleets which control ten thousand miles of river ; 
Mr. Stanton, though not a Carnot, keeps half a million of 
soldiers well armed, well fed, and well contented; and Mr. 
Chase, though not a heaven-born financier, has induced a 
people impatient of taxes to double their taxation, to 
contemplate quadrupling it, to bear with an inconvertible 

aper currency, to run up a national debt equal to that of 

rance, and to distribute that debt in morsels so small that a 
proposal to repudiate would provoke a civil war. In 1858 
there was not a man in the Union outside the little circle of 
Southern leaders who really knew what ‘‘ government” meant, 
who had ever considered for ten minutes how to hold down a 
hostile population, or what manner of resources a great war 
would require, or in what way opinion could be made an 
armed as well as an executive force. Even Englishmen can 
now check off a dozen such men upon their fingers, and 
Englishmen naturally miss all but those few leaders who have 
enjoyed opportunities of touching the national imagination. 
The scores of generals, governors, commissioners, and politi- 
cians who are learning in the old States, in the West, in the 
Border Land, and on the Southern coast, the difficult lesson of 
administration among a people not all of one mind, who are 
holding unruly States, levying conscripts among men of 
hostile opinions, organizing frontier clans,—for opinion can 
create a clan as well as pedigree,—feeding armies who out- 
number the population, arming whole populations without 
money, and building fleets without trained artificers— 
these men escape, of course, English attention. How is any 
one of us all, unless he happens to his misfortune to think a 
black a human being, or to imagine that a Yankee can be 
saved, or to believe it possible that; politics may exist west of 
long. 11°, or to be subject to some fanaticism of the same 
kind, to leave the Times and the share list, and Professor 
Max Miiller, and study what General Saxton is doing in the 
Carolinian swamps, or note what progress has been made in 
turning the right bank of the Mississippi into a region habit- 
able by men who do not wear revolvers? Still a few men are 
visible even to English eyes who are becoming entitled to 
rank among statesmen, and one of the very first among them 
is the officer in command in Louisiana. 

We never remember to have read—this generation most 
certainly has never seen—a document more remarkable than 
the order by which General Banks revolutionizes the social 
arrangements of the great State of Louisiana. It contains 
one clause of which we most cordially disapprove, as at once 
futile and tyrannical, and two or three more the expe- 
diency of which we seriously doubt, and it is written through- 
out in that vile semi-literary style, full of talk about “ the 
yellow harvest waving over the crimson field,’’ which we aban- 
doned when we gave up knee-breeches and coloured raiment. 
But apart from the one evil clause, and the blemishes 
which are purely of form, it is an order of which the boldest 
statesman in Europe might well feel proud, an order full, not 
only of that audacity which only revolutions and aristocracies 
breed, but of that constructive capacity, that force which 
belongs to Founders, which is too apt to be miserably absent 
from both. Just realize for one moment the task before 
General Banks. Here wasa vast State as large as a European 
kingdom, barely subdued into a seeming quiescence, occupied 


a 
and owned by men at heart hostile to his régime, tilled } 
race who a year since were slaves and are not yet Sevan, 
impatient of labour, burning with new hopes, believine the’ 
in some dim way Utopia was for them about to arrive. The 
collision between the two sets of ideas, between white pe 
black, capital and labour, slave and slave-driver, had ended jn 
ruining both, in the cessation of cultivation, and, except where 
troops were detached at enormous cost to maintain syme an- 
pearance of order, in the suspension of social life. There was A 
crop and no revenue, New Orleans was fed by imported sup. 
plies, the half-emancipated slaves needed rations nearly ag much 
as the soldiery, the sullen planters were eating up the remaing 
of their capital, foo proud to beg for the labour they had com. 
manded, too uninventive to dispense, as New Englanderg 
might have done, with its assistance. In their midst was q 
General too powerful, indeed, to make overt resistance safe 
but hampered by a conflict of ideas in his own camp and in 
the capital from which he had received his instructions, with 
undefined powers, with daily and exhausting responsibilities 
other than social organization, with endless labour still re. 
maining to be accomplished, and with unsubdued armies to 
which the Louisianians are affiliated by a hundred tics hover. 
ing upon the outskirts of the State. And then realize for 
one moment the course which General Banks adopted. Boldly 
turning upon all his difficulties, at once upon sullen planters 
and excited negroes, both parties in Washington and the 
soldiery under his own command, he set himself to the re- 
organization of civil society throughout Louisiana, sct him. 
self to reconcile an utter social change with perfect social 
order—the emancipation of a slave proletariat with continued 
labour, a state of conquest with the Yankee arrangement of 
society, the authority of a dominant army with freedom of com- 
merce, of manufactures, and of agriculture. We do not say that 
he has succeeded—success in a task which would tax the most 
experienced of statesmen must remain to be proved by time; 
but we do say that he has secured the first requisite of 
success, has changed a slave society into one which, though 
free, will labour, and can march. In an order of twenty-five 
paragraphs he has, first of all, without naming the word 
“emancipation,” still less splitting hairs about loyal and 
disloyal owners totally abolished slavery. All its inci- 
dents are prohibited. The lash on which it is based is abo- 
lished. No negro can be punished by his master, or divorced 
from his wife, or deprived of his children, or sold off the 
plantation, or forbidden with due notice to exchange his 
service, or debarred from education, or deprived of good food, 
medical attendance, and a rate of wages fixed for the moment 
by an impartial though arbitrary power. All that distin- 
guishes the slave from the man who toils because without 
toil he would starve, is abolished, and the slave raised at 
once to the condition of a fairly paid labourer who once 
a year may hire himself out to the best-paying work or 
kindliest master at his own discretion. The crop is rendered 
liable for his wages, while, the country being divided into 
school districts, a Unionist judge called provost-marshal and 
invested with military power is appointed for each, before 
whom every black can make his complaint of ill-treatment or 
insufficient pay. In return the newly emancipated man is 
bound to give ten hours’ work a day, under penalty of im- 
prisonment, to be as respectful as interest makes the while 
employé, to remain one year with one master, and not to quit 
the boundaries of the estate—a provision visibly temporary. 
The soldiery are prohibited from interfering with the 
labourers or with the planters, and the overseers alone, al- 
ways the worst class in the South, are threatened with military 
law. The planter thus regains the command of the tillers and 
with it the means of making his estate profitable, on the single 
condition of paying fair wages for secure labour, and of 8 
bearing himself to his ‘‘ hands” that they shall not at the end 
of the year sacrifice their cottages, and their gardens, and 
their cat-like attachment to localities, rather than work with 
him again. He is changed from a Southern slaveholder into 
an English proprietor. On the other hand, the black labourer 
gains all the social rights of citizenship—that property 12 
wife, and home, and child, and income, which middle-class 
Englishmen think such trifles till somebody threatens them 
among themselves, fair wages, right of choice as to service, 
| education, and, we suspect, but do not know, political powet, 
on the single condition of not turning vagrant, or squatter, 
| or deserting his employer just before the annual crop has 
| be gathered in. The whole social disorganized economy ¥ 
| restored, and restored upon the principles which free societies 











| accept,—a feat in the time ani with the means at General 


| Banks’ disposal almost without a parallel. All the fearsexpres 


| by all parties, the dread of the negroes wandering on to the 
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of capital deserting the State, of the blacks being | 
held to slavery under other forms, are all alike dispelled. 

Paper decrees, however, are one thing, and raising a crop | 
py free labour in a tropical State quite another , will the 
two classes concerned accept? General Banks thinks they | 
will, and, after much reflection, we agree with him. The | 
negro is enormously benefited, relieved of the three griev- 
ances he always when speaking openly pleaded first, and | 
which, if unheroic, at least appeal to universal workman sym- 

athies. He cannot be struck, he cannot be “sold away | 
South,” and he cannot be deprived of his wages. If the 

rovost-marshals do their duty, he will be by comparison very 
comfortable; and the provost-marshals will be appointed and 
removed by the General whose reputation depends upon the suc- 
cess of his plan. Our only dread is that the negro will be too 
happy by half, too little disposed to resent smull infractions of 
his rights, too willing to exchange the respect which the 
General so strictly enjoins for his ancient servility. Then, 
gs to the planter, he has two very grave motives for ac- 
cepting the new plan. If he does not, he will be exiled, 
losing his lands under the Confiscation Act; and if he 
does, the arrangement will pay him excellently well. Gene- 
ral Banks, with a wise moderation, has made the con- 
tract at first bear slightly against the negro, fixing wages, 
for instance, on a scale which will give the ordinary “ field 
hand” food, lodging, clothing, and about four shillings 
a week, or without clothing seven shillings, and about two- 
thirds of that amount for his wife. Half of this, again, need 
not be paid till the end of the year, ¢.e., till the crop can be 
hypothecated, though precautions are taken that the labourer 
should not be robbed in the end. Take an estate of 500 
hands. The planter always had to give rations, food, and 
lodging, and his only loss, therefore, is 5,000/. in wages, less 
than a third of his minimum profits in an ordinary year, 
which third the difference between unwilling and willing 
labour will more than make up. Possessed of capital and 
longing for ease, the planter will not hesitate long, or, if he 
does, for we must look facts in the face, the esurient New 
Englander hungering for hands, and cotton fields, and sugar- 
canes will not. In twelve months we believe cultivation will 
be restored upon a free basis, and the planter once convinced 
that wages pay him as well as the negro will be careless of a 
return to a system really pleasant only in the houschold 
power it left within his hands. It is within doors, where the 
negro is no longer an animal, that the difference will be felt, 
and within doors that the new system will need most careful 
surveillance. 

The experiment may fail, but it is one of which General 
Banks may be proud; but we cannot say as much for the 
political portion of the decree. ‘That temptation to over- 
govern which is the besetting sin of able administrators 
seems in this matter to have disturbed an otherwise states- 
manlike judgment. His position was, it is true, a difficult 
one, for ia circumstances which admit only of absolute power 
moderated from Washington he is obliged to set up a 
nominally free State municipality. Still he might have 
adopted schemes less needlessly tyrannical than the one his 
order seems—for one important datum is wanting— 
intended to establish. His course, bound as he was in the 
withes of that hopeless Constitution, was clearly either to 
exact an oath of allegiance from every voter, and so give him- 
self a small but working representation through which to 
govern, waiting for time to change the sullen acquiescence of 
the majority into orderly if submissive support, or by admit- 
ting negroes to the suffrage to have given himself a clear and 
permanent, yet not unjust, control of the polls,—and we are 
not absolutely certain that this is not among his plans. At 
all events, he does not carry it out, but instead imposes oath 
or exile as the only alternatives, and declares that he will 
treat “indifference,” which is his best bridge between hos- 
tility and loyalty, “as a crime.” A moment before dealing 
with planters like a statesman, he suddenly deals with 
Politicians like a theologian, and actually insists on their 
assuming the appearance of mental change. ‘This is tyranny 
amply, of a bad because useless kind, and our appreciation of 
the first part of the order cannot blind us to the injurious 
impotence of the second. We trust that it may be reconsidered, 
for if not General Banks will find that instead of the difficult 
task of a true statesman—the change of open foes into luke- 
warm but quiet friends, he will have to commence the far 
easier but inferior work of the mere conqueror—to replace a 
class whom he has himself made hostile by one which is 
friendly, but brings him no addition to his strength. He has 
the New Englanders already ; he should gain the planters, 
hot merely place a New Englander where a planter stood. 


wild lands, 





lutely false. 


THE SYSTEMATIC CHICANERY OF PRUSSIA. 
EW will read the voluminous despatches with which the 
Government have at last gorged Parliament on the Dano- 
German quarrel; but those who do will find at least one re- 
markable history in these despatches, which we are going to 
narrate. It is so diluted with short despatches to and from 
the British Chargés d’Affuires of the small German Powers,— 
Mr. Bernard at Dresden, Sir H. Howard at Hanover, Mr. 
Gordon at Stuttgardt, and other such,—that unless abstracted 
from the body of the despatches it will not make the full im- 
pression it ought to make. But when thus separated, we 
think the study of the Austrian and Prussian part in these 
negotiations will prove to be of a picce with their conduct on 
and since the outbreak of war, and that it may be described 


in two words,—Austria has been, perhaps reluctantly, forced 


into double-dealing; Prussia has embraced political duplicity 
with ardour and joy. 

It will be remembered that the first grave complication 
which arose on the late King of Denmark’s death was caused 
by the wish of Austria and Prussia to back out of the Treaty 
of 1852, or at least to present it as a conditional affair which 
was considered by them to be contingent on the fulfilment by 
Denmark of other obligations which they asserted that she 
had neglected to fulfil. The despatches plainly show that 
with regard to both Powers this statement was a mere sham, — 
an arriére pensée which never even occurred to them till they 
saw the excitement in Germany caused by the death of 
Frederick VII., and quite inconsistent with their former pro- 
fessions. Austria, for example, asserts that the arrangements 
of 1851-2 must be regarded as a whole—the Danish promises 
as to Schleswig being the consideration or equivalent which 
induced her to sign the treaty for keeping together the Danish 
kingdom in its integrity. Now apart from the fact so often 
urged that no vestige of such an idea remains on the face of 
the treaty in question, these despatches show that it is abso- 
Sir A. Paget writes to Lord Russell from 
Copenhagen in reference to this barefaced plea of the Aus- 
trian Minister that ‘‘the protocol of London of the 2nd 


of August, 1850, which was the substance of the treaty [of 


8th May, 1852] was acceded to by Austria on the 23rd of 
that month, consequently above a year before the negotiations 
with the Danish Government were commenced.”’ Here we 
have, then, a great Power of Europe reduced to so simple aa 
act of dishonesty as alleging that a definite contract, entered 
into by her on the 8th of May, 1852, was equitably condi- 
tional on other arrangements to which no allusion of any sort 
was made in that contract, though she had formally ex- 
pressed her wish for that contract long before these arrange- 
ments had even been thought of, and consequently when the 
conditions referred to could not have been in her mind. This 
is exactly like a coutractor’s asserting that his consideration 
for executing a particular contract was a promise of some other 
simultaneous contract never referred toin the agreement, though 
it could be proved that his tender for the former contract had 
been made at a time when the second was never even thought 
of. Where is the jury that would not express plainly enough 
its disgust at so foolish as well as fraudulent a plea? And 
what shall we say to a great Government which acts on a 
great European question like a swindling contractor who 
wishes to cry off an engagement it no longer suits him to 
perform ? 

But if the case against Austria is bad in this matter, the 
case against Prussia is even worse. Austria invented a false 
reason, which her statesmen must have known to be false, for 
breaking faith about the treaty of 1852. But Ausiria, at 
least, did give Denmark some warning that she objected to 
the new constitution for Schleswig under discussion in the 
Rigsraad of last autumn, though she gave her no kind of warn- 
ing that she would make it an excuse for crying off received 
international obligations. - Prussia acted still more deceitfully. 
Prussia, if her latest representations as to the importance she 
attached to the Schleswig Constitution can be trusted, may be 
fairly said to have entrapped Denmark into the act for which 
she is now inflicting such bloody and treacherous ven- 
geance. The Count von Bismark Schénhausen did not 
even affect to be displeased until the very last moment— 
when the new Constitution was all but passed and quite 
irrevocable,—at the step Denmark was taking. Ie almost 
seems, indeed, to have encouraged the act which he after- 
wards made a casus belli, and represented as a good and 
sufficient réason for not carrying out solemn international 
engagements which had no sort of relation to that act. It 
was not till the day after the death of Frederick VII., the 
16th of November last, when the measure which has been 
the pretext, not the cause of war, had passed the third reading 
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!don Treaty to provoke Denmark into war, and then mak 
‘the war an excuse for getting rid of their international eno ; 
ments altogether, and carrying out the more popular ideas of 
the German nation. If they would but consent to give a 





of the Danish Rigsraad, and only awaited the King’s signa- 
ture, that the Prussian Minister at Copenhagen was instructed 
to enter a formal objection against it. ‘The Prussian 
Minister,” writes our Envoy at Copenhagen, Sir A. Paget, 
under the date of the 18th of November, ‘‘ called upon me the | semblance of legality to their lust of territory for a time it 
day before yesterday, and told me he had just communicated | might be made a step towards gratifying it without any legal 
a despatch to the Danish Government concerning the new | restraint before long! And the crowning piece of insolent 
Constitution for Denmark and Schleswig.” The despatch is, | treachery in this warlike Prime Minister is his Confession ty 
of course, a protest, and the Prussian Minister at Copenhagen | Lord Wodehouse that the points in dispute with Denma, 
is anxious to get Sir A. Paget’s assistance in the protest. | were not the real points after all. Lord Wodehouse songg 
Let us hear what our Minister at Copenhagen thought of the} to Lord Russell this remarkable admission of Herr yoq 
new Prussian move. ‘I could not conceal my astonishment,” | Bismark :—‘‘ His Excellency said, provided Schleswig wa 
he says, ‘‘ that the Prussian Government should have made a exempted from the operation of the law by some act done by 
communication of this nature, and more particularly at this | the King before January Ist, when the new Constitution came 
moment. Nothing, I said, which had passed in the negotia-jinto force, he did not care by what assembly the law yas 
tions could lead to the belief that he objected to the/ ultimately abrogated. /owever, it would, he was convinced, 
Constitution in question. There had never been a word said | be necessary for the King of Denmark to dismiss his presen 
by him about it, as far as I know, either to Her | Ministers; a coup d'état would be the best solution of the difficulty, 
Majesty’s Ambassador or to the Danish Minister ; that all that | Zhe fact was, Germany would never be on good terms with 
had passed had been with respect to the Normal Budget, and Denmark: 80 long as the present democratic institutions of Denmark 
that, respecting this, everything which M. de Bismark had | were maintained.” ‘There is the truth at last; but the truth 
required had been fulfilled by the Danish Government. In| which gives the lie to all the former demands of the Prussian 
the first instance he desired thatthe Danish Government should | Government. Nothing can be plainer from these despatches than 
make a declaration of their intentions on this subject to him, | that the Prussian Government never cared a button about the 
when he would communicate them to the Committee, and | common Constitution between Denmark and Schleswig, did 
recommend them to its favourable consideration; he then | not dream of its being a breach of international obligations 
ascertained that this was not sufficient, and required that the | till it became necessary to pick an international quarrel, and 
Danish Government should themselves take the initiative at | even now cares for the international quarrel not for its own 
Frankfort ; this was likewise acceded to; and now, at the | sake, but that it may use it to put down that frecdom in 
eleventh hour, when the measure had passed the third reading | Yenmark which irritates the poor Germans into wishing for 
of the Rigsraad, and required only the signature of the King | freedom too. 
to become law, he came with a remonstrance against the new| And the treachery of Prussia is only paralleled by its 
Constitution. The project of the Constitution had, I con-| cowardice. One of the most amusing pictures in these 
tinued, been under discussion for the last six weeks, and the | despatches is the way in which Prussia tries to shift of 
proper time to have objected to it was while it might still | on to Austria the responsibility of doing an unpopular thing 
have been possible to arrest its further progress, and not when | first. For example, the new King of Denmark sent an enyoy 
it had been discussed for the last time. Such a mode of pro-|(Admiral Irminger) to notify to Prussia and Austria his 
ceeding was strange, to say the leastofit....... So little | accession. There was not the shadow of a reason for refusing 
reason was there for supposing that M. de Bismark would | to receive him on any ground. If not Duke of Holstein, 
object to the Constitution that as far as I was myself | King Christian was at any rate King of Denmark, though 
concerned I must own that I thought it would establish | we shall soon see that Austria and Prussia have opened the 
the very state of things which he was desirous of seeing | way for subsequently denying even this. But it was an u- 
introduced. In support of this I quoted a letter from | popular thing to show any sort of countenance to Denmark in 
Sir A. Buchanan [our Ambassador at Berlin], in which his | the vicious state of the public feeling in Germany towards him, 
Excellency says that M. de Bismark’s idea is, that in|and M. de Bismark, like a small boy anxious in a sneaking 
order to clear the ground properly for a mediation on the | way to obey school regulations in spite of a revolutionary publi¢ 
international question, all arrangements between Holstein and | opinion, and who, therefore, presses upon a bigger companion to 
the other parts of the monarchy should cease, so that, to use | take the odium of doing the right thing upon himself, presses 
his [M. de Bismark’s] own words, an independent Denmark: | the duty first upon Austria. ‘‘M. de Bismark,” says Sir A. 
to the Eider, and an independent Holstein to the same river, | Buchanan, “explained to the Danish Minister that the King 
should be provisionally established. This had not only been | had no objection of importance to granting M. Irminger an 
said, I continued, to Her Majesty’s Ambassador, but also to | audience,” but M. Irminger having incautiously proposed to 
the Danish Minister, for I had myself seen the despatch | go first to Vienna and then return to Berlin for his audience, 
in which he had reported it. With what show of reason, | “the plan was warmly encouraged by M. de Bismark, and M. 
therefore, I inquired, could M. de Bismark now come and |Irminger consequently adopted it.” Of course he got an 
accuse the Danish Government of adding to existing complica- | audience at neither Court. At Vienna the Emperor said 
tions, when the measure they had brought in was precisely in | that he could not publicly receive a mission from a King who 
accordance with his own views as stated not more than three | had not perfurmed his treaty obligations to Austria, and that 
weeks ago ?” M. Irminger must wait till the King of Denmark had 
And, of course, the Prussian Minister at Copenhagen could | done his duty; coming back to Berlin, of course he had 
only look foolish and evade an answer. Within three weeks | now no chance. ‘“M. de Bismark,” says Lord Wodehouse, 
of the King’s death the Prussian Prime Minister had been, in | ‘‘ said that he much regretted the refusal of the Austrian 
fact, actively encouraging Denmark to the step which he has|Court to receive the Danish envoy; that the King of 
now declared to be the most shocking breach of faith in Den- | Prussia would, he thought, have received him, if it had 
mark, and a good ground for murdering her soldiers, seizing | not been for the refusal of Austria; but that now he feared 
her territory, and vilifying her King. it would be impossible, since if the King of Prussia acted 
Such was the treacherous conduct of Prussia when the | differently from Austria in this matter he would incur great 
late King of Denmark’s illness and death first gave occasion | unpopularity in Germany.” A truly noble attitude, espe 
to the fear that Germany would make a rush upon Schleswig. | cially for a Minister who, in the very same interview, h 
The Prime Minister's conduct in the Prussian Chamber was not | taunted Denmark with abiding openly and voluntarily by the 
less flagrantly deceitful. At first he urged upon that as-| popular will! Prussia only defers to this popular will on the 
sembly the advisability of holding to the London Treaty, as | sly and involuntarily. 
the engagements of 1851-52, which he now wishes to make an And now but one word more. If we go on coul- 
organic part of that treaty, alone gave Prussia any interna-|tenancing this tricky policy of the two great Germat 
tional right to interfere in Schleswig. When he found this line | Powers, is there not anything worse to be feared than the 
of policy unpopular, he ventured to suggest that Denmark | mere loss of Schleswig to Denmark? There is. Austria has 
might be irritated into a policy which would enable Prussia | opened out a new political vista, which M. de Bismark, rely- 
to throw off all the obligations of the London Treaty and to act | ing evidently on the wisely pacific determination of the 
with a high hand. On December 1st he put this artfully to | British Ministry, gently broke to Lord Wodehouse. It was 
the Chamber. ‘‘ The decision upon the question as to when we | tenderly done, in just the kind of way in which the first 
shall be placed in a position by the non-fulfilment of the | gleam of each new treachery to Denmark has been opened 
Danish engagements to renounce the London Treaty must be left ‘out tous. M. de Bismark was sounding Lord Wodchouse, 
in the hands of the King’s Government,”—so that he was not | the Czar Nicholas sounded Sir Hamilton Seymour about the 
ashamed to hold out hopes to the Chamber that they might first | sick man. The Austrian Government, he believed, went 
use the international engagements which preceded the Lon-| so fur as to assert that if the Treaty of 1852 fell to the 
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ations by virtue of which King Christian ! 


| 
| 


j ci 
gund, the renun 3 
Br ecded to the throne of Denmark would become void of 


snecee! : ; 
effect, as they had been given for the purpose of preserving 
the Danish dominions as ¢ whole, and that the Prince of 
Augustenburg had claims to the kingdom of Denmark which 
might then become valid. I must, however, do M. de Bismark | 
the justice to say that he did not appear to countenance this 
doctrine.” Of course not; it would have been very impolitic | 
todo so till the British Government had got a little used to) 
the idea. Then, we have no doubt, M. de Bismark will begin 

to countenance it, and the British Ministry, who have con- 

sented to s0 much and abandoned their old ally bit by bit, | 
will feel that it is idle folly to strain at the last morsel of | 
treachery. When Holstein is gone, and Schleswig is gone, 

and Jutland is occupied as a ‘material guarantee” for a few | 
ships, why not make a clean sweep at once, and set up a! 
German nominee over the whole? Lord Palmerston could 

eall it a “brutal outrage,” and Lord Russell write a strong 

despatch ; but our patriotic commercial men in the North | 
would cry out for non-intervention—which has now come to 
mean being an accessory to national murders both before and 

after the fact, —and England will be content. 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE DANES. 

HE scheme of a Conference called in London to tinker the 
shattered Treaty of 1852 scems to have fallen through. 

The Danes have, indeed, only demanded a fortnight for con- 
sideration, but they will, to judge by their action, in the end 
decline. The basis of conference must have been a personal 
union between the Duchies and the kingdom, and the Rigs- 
dag has solemnly declared that it will not consent to separa- 
tion from Schleswig on any terms whatever, and even the King, 
who in his heart does not forget, perhaps, that he is also a 
German Duke, avows his resolve to stand or fall with the race 
who have elected him, and of whom his wife would, were the 


| 


succession regulated like that of England, be the legitimate | 


Queen. There will, of course, be a cry that the refusal places 
the Danes in the wrong, for Englishmen when resolved 
to desert their friends rejoice at every excuse which makes 
them seem to themselves to act from anger instead of fear; 
but it is possible that the refusal is wise. There are times 


in the life of a nation when audacity is the only prudence 
« o be | 


when there is no hope except in despair, and that time has 
arrived for Denmark. Never was kingdom so luckless 
80 terribly bested. Invaded by two armies, each of which 
might be raised to an equality with the whole male 
population of Denmark, the little kingdom is governed 
by a man who, though honest, is wholly incapable of 
feeling that defeat would be compensated if only he 


could say, “At least I have not diced as Kings die,” or of | 


reeiving, as his predecessor perceived, that Denmark might 
another Switzerland. ‘T'oo feeble to face her foes alone, a 
combination of accidents almost without a parallel has de- 
prived her of aid from all her friends. 


anger they cannot help seeing that, if Schleswig is rent away, 
Scandinavia must be restored with Sweden as its chief mem- 
ber, and the thought paralyzes their friendship. Russia does 
not desire a strong power in the Baltic, placing Hammerfest 


for ever beyond her reach; but Russia is hampered by Poland, | 


and by the growing confusion in the South. France pities 

Denmark, as she always pities the brave; but Napoleon, 
’ . £ i 

however reserved, still remembers that the Bernadottes have 


only once forgotten their origin, that a united Scandinavia | 


would be a fulcrum from which to assert his influence at St. 
Petersburg. 
with herself in race, and faith, and political freedom, is 
being trodden down by a people ruled by military despo- 
tisms; but England fears Napoleon, and is hungering 
for & surplus. Denmark is ontmatched in the Council as 
m the field, and sees that though the cannon may de- 
prive her of independence, so also would the European 
Congress, the difference being only that her enemies will kill 
er awake, while her friends would administer soporifics 
before they employed the knife. There isno hope save in the 
Heaven which helps those who help themselves, and so 
middle-aged men, with aquiline florid faces and proud bearing, 
men known in Jutland and Zealand as farmers, and in Eng- 
land as Norman nobles, have thronged into Alsen, asking only 
that when the Prussians enter their first task may be to bury 
them. We know of nothing more touching than the bearing | 
Which one English correspondent now in the Danish lines | 

f consciously describes. Certainly no Dane in his writings, 
and known to most public men as a thinker whose power is 
diminished by habitual over-impartiality, the correspoudent 


The Swedes watch | 
German action with mingled wrath and alarm, but in their | 


England feels bitterly that a little country, one | 


of the Telegraph still leaves no doubt as to the character of the 
race which is dying. There is no espionage, no martinetism 
within the Danish defences. The officers, men looking 
“eminently like English gentlemen,” are there to die, not toplay 
policemen and executioners, and while Prussians are expelling 
all visitors and imprisoning Danish officials for being faithful to 
their country, the Danes trust all around, and any peasant may 
study their defences as any Hindoo might in the Mutinies 
have done those of Englishmen under the same circumstances. 
The only crave expressed in camp is that the enemy would 
attack, the only fear lest the beaten should have to survive, 
the only hope that England will yet, late as she always is, 
come forward to their aid. There is not in all the accounts 
received from Denmark a hint of submission; if Alsen is lost 
there is Jutland, if Jutland is depopulated there are the 
islands, and on the sea it is Danes, not the Germans, who are 
at home. If they had but the means these men would repeat 
the old Dutch menace, sail away from a continent surrendered 
by England to Herr von Bismark of all created beings, and 
found under the Southern Cross a state which would at least 
be filled with freemen. For these Danes there is not even 
exile, they have only to die, and find themselves when the 
murder has been accomplished changed into Swedes ! 

Aud English Liberals justify standing by because, forsooth! 
half the 350,000 people in Schleswig, people in absolute free- 
dom, so comfortable that every fresh visitor exclaims, ‘‘ Why 
these are English yeomen” wish to join the nation whose lan- 
guage they speak—when a Dane is not present. Are they going 
to surrender the Channel Islands on the same pretence, or to 
admit the right of half Ireland to dissolve the British Empire 
because, in its ignorance, it prefers the American Union? As 
| it happens, the relation of the Channel Islands to England is 
almost identical with that of Schleswig to Denmark, but should 
we allow France, if the islands were discontented, to intervene? 
If not, let us give up talking about a principle which would 
confer on Malta the rights of a nationality, justify the Ork- 
neys in setting up for themselves, and pulverize every exist- 
ing nation into minute fragments. Holstein has a right to 
independent voice, for Holstein is a State, and King Christian 
| would act wisely as well as nobly if he bade the Duchy settle 
for itself whether it preferred to be a member of a despotic 
| Confederation or a province of a free kingdom... For Hol- 
stein we would not spend a shilling or move a man, but if 
Schleswig be not Danish, how comes Wales to send members up 
to Westminster? If the Gernian kinglings are so anxious for the 
80,000 Germans in Schleswig—there are as many in England, 
aud twelve times the number in America, emigrants like the 
| Schleswigers, and, like them, forced to use the national 
language within the range of which they have come—let them 
give them estates in Germany, and prove, by spending on 
| justice a tithe of the money they are expending on violence, 
that they are acting on the principle which they plead, and 
in defiance of which they crush Venetia, where there is not a 
German, and deciare the state of siege in Galicia, where 
there are only Poles. The truth is that we are holding back, 
not because we doubt that Denmark has a right to aid, but 
because we fear that France may aid her too, and oceupy that 
corner of Bavaria which juts across the Rhine. That may 
be, for anght we know, an unanswerable reason, though 
French population does not increase and English population 
does; but then let us plead that reason, and instead of in- 
| venting inapplicable moralities declare that we will not help 
to keep one friend alive for fear another should become a little 
richer. 


} 
| 


! 





THE DERBYSHIRE WILL CASE. 
| i [i strong point of trial by jury has been signally illustrated 

. by the will case with which the Queen’s Bench has been 
occupied during the last eight days. The suit was instituted 
in 1858 to establish the genuineness of three codicils to the 
will of Mr. George Nuttall, a land surveyor of Matlock. The 
issue was tried before a jury in 1859, which declared for the 
codicils, and before a second jury in 1860, which pronounced 
them spurious. Finally, the cause reached the House of 
Lords, who, having nothing but documentary evidence before 
them, were quite unable to decide what was, as will be seen, a 
pure question of fact. In despair they directed a third trial 
before the Chief Justice of Kngland and a London special 
jury, and there ean, we think, be no doubt that truth has at 
last been elicited. 

Partly by inheritanee, but mora by business ability and 
thrift, George Nuttall had acquired above 2,000/. a year in 
land and 8,000/. in personalty. He was a bachelor, a 
close man, associating intimately with nobody, and with- 
out relatives nearer than cousins. Of these, the nearest 
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on the father’s side was John Nuttall. His only ser-|some sovereigns, and had taken them to the testator, who 
vant and housekeeper was Catherine Marsden, and, as | certainly was in many things a most sensible man, for 
an assistant in his business, he employed one Else, her | remarking that he did not understand it, he gave the bo 
brother-in-law. Else, though uneducated, is undoubtedly a| one sovereign and pocketed the rest. Oddly enough, | 
shrewd, cool-headed man, and he became a favourite with his | had a farm lad with him, and he directed the boy to al 
master, who pushed his interests in every way. Up to the |a vice which kept down the window board. The boy lifted 
time of this suit he has deservedly borne a high character, and | the board, and there was a strange cavity, or “ hole in th 
it was, perhaps, scarcely in human nature but that he and the | wall.” ‘‘ What is that?” said Else, and the lad pulled a“ 
housekeeper under the circumstances should have speculated | twenty sovereigns anda paper. Of course there was oq] 
on being remembered in their master’s will. On the 7th | one thing the paper could be. It was a codicil dated just rf 
March, 1856, George Nuttall died. | days after the second codicil. Knowles and Adams were the 
The breath was hardly out of his body before his bureau was | witnesses. It took all the residuary estate, and therein the 
forced and his will found. It wasin many respects a curious | right to the rent of the quarry, from John Nuttall and gave 
document. Else and Marsden were both amply provided for. | it to Else. Else has never asked for the rent, and Jo) 
Large bequests were made to three women in the class of | Knowles left off muttering that there was ‘ more yet.” The 
servants. Land worth 600/. was left to one Eliza Sheldon for | argument ‘‘ from design” was now complete. 
her life, though the testator had associated but little with her.| There are minds, however, with which that argiment ha 
The residue, including the remainders in the land, went to John | never perhaps had its due weight, and the faith of John Nuttall, 
Nuttall. The lock of the bureau was then hammered up by the | or rather of his executors, for he was now dead, was exhausted, 
executor andthe room doorlocked. After the funeral they met | They considered the circumstances which wo have narrated 
again. The attorney of the deceased, Newbold, knew that there | and the result was that they formed a theory which they wt 
was a duplicate of the will, but when people execute duplicate | up at the trial. They said that the testator probably gaye 
wills they do not keep them together. The bureau was the last | the duplicate of his will to Else to keep for him—that Elg 
place where it would be looked for. Oddly enough, however, | after his death forged the interlineation—and, when he found 
there Else found it, gummed up in an envelope and endorsed, | that useless, forged the codicil, and substituted it for a codicil 
*‘This is my rigt will.” When opened there was an inter- | which the testator seems to have really executed. Whether 
lineation in it giving an additional 1007. a year to Else him- | he forged the witnesses’ names, as M. Chabot, the well-known 
self and 50/. a year to Catherine Marsden. Unfortunately | expert, thought, or bribed them to sign it, it is hard to say, 
these poor people were disappointed of the testator’s bounty. | They are illiterate men, they acknowledged their handwriting 
It is an inexorable rule of law that an interlineation in the | at the time, they have since shuffled and prevaricated in every 
absence of proof to the contrary is presumed to have been | possible way. Now one denies his signature, but admits that 
made after signature, and as there had been no re-execution of | he did sign a paper earlier in the year than the date of the 
the will the bequest was void. Asthe testator was in the habit | first codicil—the other acknowledges his signature, but sayshe 
of drawing wills for other people, there is something touching in | did not see the testator sign. As to the way the interlined 
the simplicity with which he thought to give validity to the will got into the bureau, Else was daily at the testator's house 
interlineation by the endorsement, ‘‘ This is my rigt will.”” —_| between his death and funeral, and could easily have putit 
A month later a certain receipt was wanted. Else looked for | there with the connivance of the housekeeper. Each of the 
it, and brought the attorney, not a receipt, but another gummed- | three codicils largely benefited her, yet at no one of the thre 
up envelope. The attorney opened it, and strange to say it | trials has Else dared to call her as a witness. It is no doubta 
contained a codicil. It was the most natural codicil in the | strange thing that three hitherto respectable men should enter 
world. It took some 500/. a year from that Miss Sheldon, | into such a conspiracy as is implied in the fabrication of the 
and the wonder was not that the bequest was revoked, but | two last codicils, but Knowles at least was a gainer by eachof 
that it ever was made. It gave a small annuity to Mr. | them, and Adams, aneedy man, may have preferred cash down, 
Newbold, the attorney, a small estate to the attorney’s son, | Again, testators intend their wills to be found at their death, 
and divided the rest between Else and Marsden. Everybody | yet a shrewd man of business hides one codicil in an account 
was pleased ; it was not likely the Newbolds would pick holes; | book and another in a hole in an outhouse. He has his will 
even Miss Sheldon seems to have acquiesced; and that good | drawn by his attorney, though he copies the draft out in his 
Else was compensated for what he lost by the invalidity of | own hand; but the codicils he draws himself. He makes one 
the interlineation. Certainly interlineation and codicil were | codicil five months, and two more only two months before his 
not written, like the will, in the testator’s natural hand, but | death, and these last within a week of each other; yet on the 
in a sort of lawyer's clerk’s hand, far more easily imitated, | day of his death he sent for his attorney, attempted to get tohis 
which the testator used for drawing up agreements, and such | bureau, tried to speak, failed, and died of exhaustion a few hours 
formal documents. But what of that? The witnesses, two | after. Could he, if he had really made the three codicils which 


farm labourers, acknowledged their signatures, and everybody | Else found, have wanted to make another codicil, and not t 
Only a few days before he said that a Nuttall would 


was satisfied, except, perhaps, poor Elizabeth Sheldon. | hide it? 
Only one Job Knowles, a neighbour, to whom, by the | succeed him, yet the third codicil had given the residue to 
original will, a quarry, which he rented of the testator | Else. How was it that Knowles and Adams, who signed the 
at 1007. a year, was left for his life, but subject to the | second and third codicils, said no word about them till they 
lease, kept muttering that there was more yet. No/ were found—the one six, the other eighteen months after the 
doubt there was. Suppose a testator to have a habit of | testator’s death? Knowles, indeed, says, that he “ did not 
making codicils and hiding them, it is clear that if his wishes | want to make mischief,”’ and that he did not like “ to betray 


are to take effect there must be somebody with a special | the testator,” but that calamity would seem to be rather the 
How strange that the codicils should 


organization to detect them after his death. If the argument | result of his silence. 
‘from design” is worth a straw, a codicil-hider implies a/| be found in the order of their dates just as they were wan 
codicil-finder—and a codicil-finder was providentially supplied. | and (unless we adopt the argument ‘‘from design’’) that Els, 
Mr. Else had not yet fully developed his special faculty, but | who benefited by them the most, should find them all! 
his greatness was descending on him. He had succeeded the | Other circumstances there were of no less weight appearing 
testator as surveyor of hizhways, and he wanted a book re- | on the face of the documents. Why should the testator write 
lating to team-work. He went to the attorney’s. The books | the wills in his natural hand, but the interlineation and codi- 
of the testator were tumbled out before him. He picked up| cils in his formal hand? But a forger would select the latter as 
a few leaves of papers sewn together in the form of a book, | the easiest to counterfeit. The testator made, sometimes, blunt 
opened it, and out tumbled a codicil. It was made just two | ders in spelling, but not very bad blunders, as, for instance, 
months before the testator’s death, and showed still more how | never wrote ‘‘doughter” for daughter, ‘‘hears” for heirs, not 
he had appreciated Else’s services. It took a certain residuary | ‘‘codicel”? for codicil. Else constantly made these mistakes, 
estate from John Nuttall and transferred it to Else. It gave | and they were all found in the three codicils whose genuineness 
an annuity to a son of Job Knowles, who was one of the} was at issue, but not in the will. Oa the other hand, Knowles 
witnesses, and acknowledged his signature. So also, how-|and the Newbolds (Adams was dead before this last trial) 
ever, did the other witness, an irregularly qualified medical | were not very seriously shaken on cross-examination, and 
practitioner, who took nothing under it. his took place in| was not shaken at all; and while M. Chabot, the expett, 
October, 1856, just seven montis after the testator’s death. thought the codicils all forgeries, the executors and others who 
A year passed away. John Nuttall was pressing Knowles | knew the testator’s signature, having no interest in the matter, 
for the rent of the quarry. If there was “more yet,” as| one and all, considered them genuine. Circumstances are, how- 
Knowles said, it was clearly high time it should be found, and | ever, in some sort better evidence than positive testimoly- 
providentially Mr. Else had occasion to go into a loft over an! ‘They have no interests and cannot lie. And supposing the 
old stable. In that loft years before a farm lad had found | circumstances to satisfy one that there has been a forgery, 
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the most unimpeachable evidence that the signature is genuine [ abusing Mr. Gladstone because he makes that thrift 
only proves the forgery to. be a skilful one. This seems to secure which they establish Societies to foster. But the prin- 
have been the view of the jury, for after only half an hour's | ciple of association? Remains just where it was. The only 
deliberation they found for the defendants, and rejected the | change caused by the new Bill, be it ever so successful, will 
codieils as forged. more be to restrict the societies to the relief of the sick, which they 
As for the moral of such a story, if it is not on the surface | manage very fairly, instead of undertaking that plus the relief 
it is scarcely worth groping for. But it certainly establishes ‘of the aged, which they manage very badly indeed. More- 
two things—the facility with which, as again in the Roupell | over, suppose for a moment that the opponents are wholly in 
case, aman of unblemished character, acquainted with the | the right, that the societies manage a great deal better than 
testator’s habits, may palm a spurious testament on the rela- the Post Office can possibly do, even then nobody interferes 
tives—and secondly, that a special faculty for finding codicils | with them. The Bill does not dissolve any society, or place 
which benefit yourself exposes you to misrepresentation. it under control, or interfere with its funds, or stop its expen- 
Also, perhaps, that it is simpler and better, notwithstanding | diture on beer, or do or tend to do any one thing preventing 
the argument “* from design, yi to give yourself the money at | it from keeping on the same superior management. It 
once in one codicil, and not by instalmentsin three. But for-|has only to go on managing as before, for the Bill 
tunately for justice cupidity never ceases to grow, and acrime|is absolutely and simply permissive,—and the orders 
committed with impunity for the sake of money is sure to be | based on the Bill will be even more than that. They 
soon repeated. If Mr. Else had been content with one, or | will give the societies a bonus, for Mr. Gladstone will cer- 
even two codicils, he would have escaped this verdict. And | tainly offer no more than two and a half per cent. interest, 
if Catherine Wilson could have stopped short of her fifth | and the societies, if they were managed with a little more 
murder she would in all probability never have been hung. | acumen and wasted a little less on dinners, and festivals, and 
m public-house cheer—all excellent things, but no part of bank- 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE WORKING MEN. ing—could make four. The Indian debentures, just as avail- 
HE working men of London and the North are apparently | able and just as secure as consols, will give them more than 
about to commit one of the greatest blunders in their | that without either risk or trouble. ‘There is nothing what- 
litical history. They threaten an agitation against Mr. Glad- | ever in the Bill to kill the societies if they are sound in prin- 
stone’s Deferred Annuity scheme, a scheme framed exclusively | ciple, and if they are not, those who desire to secure to them 
jn their interest, and tending more directly than any measure | 4a monopoly are really enemies of the working man. 
passed in this generation to make their lives perceptibly hap-| But, say these remonstrants, there are general principles at 
ier. A few men who are trembling, we imagine, for the | stake. Why should Government sell us annuities any more 
rades’ Unions rather than for the friendly societies, have | than breeches? Just because Government is the only cor- 
contrived to create an impression among them that the Bill | poration which can sell the thing required,—namely, certain 
interferes with their liberty of association, that it substitutes | exemption from insolvency. If Government possessed the 
a “paternal”’ control for their habit of free sclf-help, that it | only breeches which would never wear out its duty would be 
will “centralize” the insurances of the poor, and that it | to sell them, always provided that it sold at a price which 
will secure to the Government a hold over the masses which | did not increase the taxes. It does sell a good many things 
might in times of excitement be used to suppress political | already, which nobody else could sell—such as protection for 
agitation. Above all, they argue, it will ruin or seriously | life, and justice, and means of recovering debt, and the car- 
injure the existing benevolent societies. This is a formidable | riage of letters, books, and little parcels. It sells, moreover, 
array of argument, but its strength when fairly examined | these very securities to everybody except the poor, and is at 
will, we think, be seen to be wholly delusive. this moment offering even to them the very security for 
Let us deal first with the material argument, the approaching | deposits at call which the workmen object to when offered for 
decline of friendly societies. ‘The workmen who have taken | deposits to be repaid after an interval. Why do not the 
up the question argue, we believe, somewhat in this way. | societies protest against Post Office Savings’ Banks? The 
The Government offer will not, they think, attract the old | deferred annuity oftice is nothing in the world except a Post 
who have paid for many years, but it will attract the young, | Office Savings’ Bank, returning deposits at a fixed date and 
who can enter at low rates, and it is the constant accession of | by instalments, instead of at an uncertain date and in a lump. 
the young, who are seldom sick, and are not coming speedily | There is no change of principle whatever, yet the one plan 
oa the pension fund, which enables the societies to exist. This | is to be welcomed and the other abused. But, say the oppo- 
is true in part, but only true so far as these societies are pro- | sition, with a certain sense of exultation in the sound of the 
mising more than they are able to perform. If they are based | words, we object to centralization and the habit of self- 
upon sound principles their course is exceedingly simple, viz., | government. They do not seem either of them to be much 
to purchase on behalf of their subscribers Government security | impaired among the middle classes, who invest in State 
for the promises they themselves have made. ‘Their Sick | securities and buy State annuities, and would be only 
Fund arrangements are neither touched nor threatened, and | too glad if they could buy State insurances too; but we 
if they honestly intend to grant the annuities for old age which | will not use that ready argument. We ask, instead, to 
they promise, and if their rates are high enough to enable | be shown how the annuity offices tend to increase ‘“ cen- 
them to be honest, they have only to purchase the stipulated | tralization” or to diminish self-help. The man who buys 
amount in the Post Office Banks, and so, while relieving | an annuity comes, it is true, into some relation with Govern- 
themselves of banking risk and trouble, defalcations, clerk | ment, but so does anybody who buys consols, cr pays two- 
expenditure and what not, place their constituents beyond | pence into a savings’ bank, or takes out-door relief, no more 
the reach of loss. If these were societies earning profits|and no less. Do Mr. Cremer and his friends imagine that 
this would, of course, be no argument; but they are friendly | Government could refuse to psy the annuities, except to 
societies, established always with the view, usually quite | people of certain opinions or habits of life? If so, why not 
sincere, of benefiting each other. In resisting the scheme, | refuse the same payments to the middle class—cheat John 
therefore, they are simply depriving the workmen of the | Brown, radical editor, out of his dividend, but give it to John 
enormous assistance of that permanent and immutable solvency | Smith, who supports the Whigs. We beg pardon of our 
Which benefits every other class of society. ‘hey are objecting, | readers for even using such an illustration, but there are 
in fact, to invest in consols because consols are a State security. | sometimes no limits to the suspiciousness of a class which cer- 
If, on the other hand, their rates will not enable them to do | tainly has not had, in past years, too much reason for trust. 
this, they are in reality bankrupt societies, which sooner or |The ouly political effects which the scheme can possibly 
later, whenever the generation which framed them has grown | have are to increase general content, and to give all subscribers 
old, must come down with acrash. In that case their oppo- | an interest in resisting any proposal, or any line of policy 
sition is merely a contrivance for extending the area of the ruin | which would involve repudiation, ¢.e., an interest in keeping 
and disappointment which they must ultimately produce. | the State as honest as they think it their own duty to be. 
argument covers the whole of their present members, and | The leaders of the workmen will hardly, we think, pro- 
as for the young, suppose the majority do by degrees subscribe | nounce that an oppressive influence. The habit of self-help, 
direct to the Post Office. They will not, for they hate trouble, | again, is stimulated, not depressed. The State does not offer 
official delay, and official impertinence ; but we put the case as | to give anybody anything, to bribe John into providing for 
strongly as the workmen themselves could do. In that case, | his wife or Jane into laying up a penny against old age. On 
the young will be simply securing, beyond possibility of failure, | the contrary, it refuses to give either of them a rate of 
the very object which the societies were established in order to | interest equal to that which private associations can secure. 
secure, but which they have by the confession of all concerned | All it promises is that, if they will be content with low 
most imperfectly secured. The objectors are resisting a perfect | interest, and if they will pay the full mathematical value of 
and safe application of their own imperfect and unsafe idea, | their annuities, and if they will comply with some stringent 
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conditions as to proof of identity, &c., then Government will | spiritual distinctions are far too deep to classify off this mania 
guarantee that their thrift shall not be resultless, that their | that man, the saints from the sinners, the Church from the w 
saviugs shall be restored at the time agreed upon. If that is | the divine from the human. The more men study these thin 
to discourage self-help, what is it to institute a savings’ | themselves, the more clear they feel that, as Mr. Maurice oe 
bank ? ; remarked, it is impossible for any true man to make out for himself 
The simple truth of the matter is—and we have fought the | any case why he should be spiritually better off “than any o 
workmen's battle often enough to be trusted—Mr. Gladstone’s | the vagabonds whom we meet in the streets, whose nual 
preposal is simply to extend to the poor one of the many | for good are immeasurably less than our's, their temptations to 2 
advantages already enjoyed by the rich, to give to the work- far greater.” It is not because we are becoming blind to a 
man that power of secure investment which is the basis f distinctions, but because we are learning to feel the truth in then 
the prosperity enjoyed by the capitalist. If they do not | more intimately than ever, that we revolt more and more apaj 
like to accept it they have only to stay away, and tie up | the head Sess of Gchlen~ebsties eanmmetad agallat 
their money in old stockings, or invest it in the first) 9) ooo spiritual “ experic ae me . mn a d 
society which cries from the taproom that it will grant im- | ra a ma 5 ‘tas se ager 1 ¥ Which priests attempt tg 
possible amounts in return for payments calculated without forestal the deep judgments of God. We do not wish to mis 
referenc> to the subscribers’ age, first votes in its liberality interpret the old champions of the worn-out orthodoxies on thy 
grants “to assist suffering brethren,” and then, warm with its | Pot. We do not believe that Dr. Pusey nor Archdeacon Depj 
ard:ur, votes that “ accounts are thirsty work.” Mr. Tidd Pratt | or even the editor of the Jtecord, apart from his profession) 
wound up sixty-seven societies of that kind between March, | duties in that journal, revel personally in the imagination of th 
1862, and April, 1863. But they have no right whatever to | torments of Hell. We do not suppose that any of the Committy 
prevent people who prefer stringent terms to bad security | who propose to restore the practice of excommunicating “notoriog" 
from doing as they will with their surplus cash, or to abuse | evil-livers, and then treating their corpses as if they were dog! 
Mr. Gladstone because he dares step out of the statesman’s | look forward to enjoying the exercise of this antiquated power. We 
routine and propose that the State shall lend its name to | believe that their only reason for arguing so passionately for the 
guarantee the workman’s savings as readily as the soldiers’ | “ revelation of Hell,” and for vindicating the right of excommuj. 
Wages. — All the Chancellor of the Exchequer has pro-| cation, is that without such external tokens of the wide chasm 
posed 1s to give the workman the means of obtaining ® | between the good and the evil they would lose the sense of reality 
certainty that his old age shall be independent, and it is the | jn these distinctions altogether. ‘To make them geographical, ig, tg 
workmen who oppose him! Cannot they be content to leave such minds, to render them conceivable. If they can say “Yor 
that stupid selfishness to the societies which, founded for | .ou) must either go to Heaven or Hell,” ‘A man must be eithe 
profit, have a right in the interest of their proprictary to ened ac hal:* “all che os Geemch Gis eel eee 
refuse to be unprofitably philanthropic ? aR a a ae i lee 
grace, and those who do not cannot,” “A man excommunicated is pat 
out of the reach of grace,’—then they seem to themselves to realiz 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND'S SPIRITUAL TERRORS. | spiritual distinctions, for they have established spiritual lines of lati 
HERE is something pathetic and almost tragic in the craving | tude and longitude within which certain processes go on, and outaide 
of those among the English Clergy who call themselves ortho- | which different processes go on, and that gives them a physical seng 
dox—whether they claim that title by virtue of their sacerdotal | of reality. But we confess that those who attach this meaning to 
lineage or by virtue of their possession of some magical pass-word | “reality” would do better to join either the Roman Church or the 
of salvation,—-to restore, or see restored, the old sharp external | Calvinistic Dissenters, as their individual leanings might sugges 
boundary lines between—not good and evil, which cannot be too | to them,—for it has been the necessary result of that conflux of 
widely separated,—but good and evil men, between the Church and | thought from opposite sides of the Christian Church which or 
the world, between the divine and the human. Dr. Pusey and the | Reformers encouraged,—of the confluence between the Catholic 
Record are concocting antidotes for the comprehenstve spirit of our | reverence for law and the Protestant sense of personal justification, 
ecclesiastical judgments, while a Committee of Convocation calls | —to soften, and blur, and even erase those sharp lines of distine- 
upon the Church to revive that ‘ discipline” which would excom- | tion between men by introducing a double principle of spiritul 
municate ‘notorious’ evil-doers or evil-thinkers, and afterwards | judgment ;—not only that which tests the worth of acts and 
refuse their corpses a Christian burial. In other words, the | motives, but that which remembers that all human acts and motive 
champions of the old orthodoxies are making one last effort, first to | are liable to be merged in a higher influence for which we ca 
preach with new energy what Dr. Pusey calls the “ revelation” of | pretend to have no adequate or even approximate human tet. 
Hell, and then to realize it, so far as their power goes, upon earth, | ‘There may be much still to do in this direction before our Church 
by trying to anticipate provisionally a few of the most awful | is clear of all the unspiritual distinctions which the priestly spirit 
sentences of the Divine Judge, and selecting “notorious” persons | has imported into revelation. But the whole genius of our Churh 
(other than, we conclude, peers of the realm,) whom they may | is opposed to the reactionary movement of the modern alarmists. 
condemn before their time, in order to have an excuse for| Consider a moment the resolution which the Oxford Committe, 
denying them Christian burial. This eager craving to restore the | containing Dr. Pusey, Archdeacon Denison, and some other 
old strongly-marked external distinctions runs directly counter | obscure orthodox protesters against the Privy Council Judgment, 
to the most spiritual tendencies in modern society,—indeed, to all | have drawn up, and which the Record entreats its own clezical 
the best impressions which the study of revelation and the deepen- | adherents to sign. It runs thus:— 
ing, though fluctuating apprehension of spiritual things which is} ‘+ We, the undersigned Presbyters and Deacons in Holy Onder 
beginning to filter through English society, tends to foster amongst | of the Church of England and Ireland, hold it to be our bounden 
us. No one can say that ours is a coarse, materialistic age. | duty to the Church and to the souls of men to declare that the 
Probably at no time was there ever a wider-spread sense of the | Church of England and Ireland, in common with the whole 
| Catholic Church, maintains without reserve or qualification the 
plenary inspiration and authority of the whole canonical Serip- 
| tures as the Word of God, and further teaches, in the words of ow 
Blessed Lord, that the ‘ punishment’ of the ‘cursed’ as the ‘life’ 
of the ‘ righteous’ lasts for ever.” 

Such is the new symbol of Orthodoxy, sounding more likes 
declaratory curse than a Christian creed, which the new coalition 
between the Puseyite and Evangelical leaders is trying to force 
upon all those clergy who wish to live without blemish on thet 
clerical reputation. Passing over the first part of it,—which Ww 














supernatural nature of the distinction between right and wrong, 
duty and sin. Probably at no time was there ever a deeper, 
though it be a vague appreciation of that supernatural purpose 
working in human history which was first fully made known to us 
in the Incarnation. In other words, there was never, perhaps, 
a profounder sense than there now is of the reality of the union, — 
and, therefore, a profounder sense of the difficulty in tracing the 
exact Jaw of tho union,—between the spirit of God and the life and 
lot of man. These (no doubt more or less dim) spiritual apprehen- 
sions are beginning to leaven society,—and as they do so they 
tend to confuse the old sharp dogmatic distinctions between the evil | less the word “ plenary ” is so vaguely defined that it conveys 
and the good as distinct classes of human beings, between nature | clear meaning at all is simply not true,—passing over this, —note 
and revelation, between human and divine agency. And | the irreverent misquotation of our Lord's words, “ These shall g° 
there is, therefore, to us something pathetic in this struggle | away into eternal punishment [KéAaow aldwov] but the righteow® 
of the decaying orthodoxies to deepen the old trenches and | ness into life eternal,” which not only turns an adjective into 

flood the old moats, just as men are beginning to see almost | main predicate of the sentence, but ignores the whole conttr 
universally that these trenches and moats are the chief | versy as to the true translation of that adjective, and evades, with- 
obstacles to a spreading faith in God and His revealed truth. ‘The | out even a hint that it is doing so, the fact that in St. Johns 
one hopeful characteristic of modern feeling on theological and | Gospel our Lord has Himself defined what he means both bye . 

spiritual subjects is the disposition to rec: gnize that moral and | (alwéva3) 1 fe and the resurrection of condemnation, and in neither 
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cage has even suggested the time-element in His definition. * This 
is life eternal [ abwvog ]—to know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” ‘“ This is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light because their deeds are evil,”—strictly spiritual defini- 
tions, both of which ought to have the greatest influence in 
interpreting the words of the more popular and less theological 

els, but which Dr. Pusey and the Jecord, in their enthusiasm 
for a Hell which “lasts for ever,” irreverently decline to notice. But 
this is not the place to discuss the teaching of our Lord as to 
eternal life and death, except so far as to show how those who 

fess the most reverence are tempted to turn His words into a 

brief for their own one-sided opinions. It is more to the purpose 
here to show that all the services of our Church which have the 
deepest and most permanent hold on the heart of the people 
entirely ignore this gospel of a Hell that “lasts for ever.” 
«Byerlasting damnation” is but once mentioned in the greater 
services of the Church, and then it is in a prayer of the litany to be 
delivered from it, which no doubt implies its possibility,—and this 
no one who believes in the awful free-will of man can deny,—but 
which also implies that it is God who delivers us from that fate and 
not into it. ‘The whole spirit of our liturgy, and especially of that 
noble litany which seems to concentrate the worship of the Church 
into a climbing stair of prayer,—almost as if it were hewing 
living steps out of the everlasting Rock for the ascent of man as 
it goes on,—crying first for mercy, then for deliverance from all our 
clinging foes, then, as the burden lightens, reciting eagerly the pas- 
sion of our Lord as the pledge that the cry will be granted, 
and then, at last tranquillized by the recital, descending into the 
humble details of our human want and desire,—the whole spirit of 
this closely-linked chain of feeling is utterly opposed to the sharp 
division between classes of persons who are respectively good and 
evil,—saved or condemned. Nothing will stand at the last in any 
faith that will not bear to be “prayed,” as the Bishop of St. David's 
recently observed. And how much would our litany be improved, 
by inserting after the prayer ‘‘We beseech Thee to have mercy upon 
all men,” the amiable words of Dr. Pusey and his brother presbyters, 
“except the cursed, whose punishment lasts for ever”? Or how 
would it add to the fervour of that noble prayer of thanksgiving if 
we added to the words ‘*We bless Thee for our creation, preservation, 
and all the blessings of this life, but, above all, for thine inestimable 
love in the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, for 
the means of grace, and for the hope of glory,”—in Dr. Pusey’s 
language to the editor of the Record— and for that fear of Hell 
which in such countless cases drives men to their forgotten Lord?” 
Would such additions as these add to the fascination of those 
wonderful services over the spiritsof men? Itis clear that our 
Church delights in holding out universal hopes, and not in brand- 
ishing tormenting fears,—and that it regards all men as blending 
s0 closely that which is evil with that which is good that it seldom 
if ever dares to classify them into evil and good at all. It does not 
pressthelaw of motives with Roman Catholic strictness, and attempt 
to define the distinction between venial and mortal sin. It does 
not attempt to cross-examine the religious consciousness like the 
Calvinist for the proof of election ;—it professes to record no 
sentence either of eternal life or eternal death, but speaks of all as 
if all were equal, and always liable to either fate. 

And if this be the spirit of the Church as to the supposed abso- 
lute and final separation between the evil and the good after death, 
it is still more so as to any poor provisional attempt at separation 
inthisworld. Indeed, though the antiquated rubrics of our Church 
contemplate such an attempt, the effort now made to revive it is 
simply an expedient to evade the expression of hope that God's 
merey can extend to “notorious” evil-livers in the next world. But 
forthe Burial Service, and its expression of a hope that the soul of the 
departed may be resting in Christ, there would have been about as 
much chance of a wish to revive the excommunicating power in 
England as there would have been of our advisedly adopting what 
seems to us, we confess, the monstrous suggestion of our American 
correspondent of last week, that churches (whether private property 
or otherwise) are clubs, in which you have a perfect right to black- 
ball any one with unpleasant social peculiarities who disturbs your 
tanquillity of feeling in worshipping God. Indeed, the excom- 
municating power, though much less pseudo-aristocratic, because it 
Professes at least to go upon purely moral grounds, would inevitably 
turn into some such institution of caste. Where should we find 
the clergyman willing to excommunicate the Marquis of Steyne of 
his neighbourhood, who had probably himself presented him to his 
living ? When should we have a duke’s body asking in vain for 

Christian burial on the ground that he had been classed amongst 
the goats while living, and that there was no remnant of hope for 


_him now he was dead? The truth is that the proposal to revive 
, clerical excommunication is simply the most monstrous and the most 
unspiritual we have heard of in these latter days, and if genuinely 
worked would make a Hell of Earth, and especially of the 
Christian Church. Indeed, who could work it with any earnest- 
| ness? What clergyman fit for his duty would not be more likely 
| to use the power for the first and only time upon himself (whose 
sins alone he can in any degree venture to fathom, and even then 
| perhaps he is only /ess unfit than in the case of his fellow-men), and 
|80 abdicate for ever a responsibility never intended by God for 
man ? 

The truth is that the services of the Church of England, though 
its rubrics may be conceived in a different mood, are penetrated by 
the spirit of our Lord’s precept, “ Judge not that ye be not judged.” 
In that great Burial Service, the depth, and breadth, and height, 
of which give so much pain to some of our narrowly-scrupulous 
clergy, the whole tendency of the thought is to leave the departed 
soul—tenderly, perhaps, but still utterly—to the hands of God, and 
then to relieve the burden of anguish and doubt resting on the 
spirits of those who remain behind. That any man who has felt 
the full power of that sudden transition from the dead to the living, 
from the impression, suggested byjthe last offices, of the shortness 
of life to the passionate appeal, ‘‘ Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of 
all hearts ; shut not thy merciful ears to our prayers, but spare us 
Lord most holy, O God most mighty, O holy and merciful Saviour, 
Thou most worthy Judge Eternal, suffer us not at our last hour 
for any pains of death fo fall from Thee,’—that any one who 
enters fully into such words making us feel the keenest edge 
of that spiritual sword which divides asunder “ soul and spirit,” 
and is ‘+a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart,” 
should suppose that it wishes them to occupy themselves with 
making up and labelling little private parcels of their acquaintances’ 
names as “good” or “evil,” instead of seeking to sever the evil 
from the good in the depths of their own heart, is almost incredible. 
If the Church of England follows the clue of her own highest 
thoughts she will cultivate a spiritual estimate of good and evil far 
too deep either for the coarse expedient of excommunication on 
earth, or the arrogant theories of a local classification of good and 
evil men hereafter, between two spiritual states with the miseries 
of one of which at least God is supposed to have committed 
Himself to interfere no more for ever. 





THE WRONG AND RIGHT OF ASSASSINATION. 

— would look rather oddly at the man who exclaimed 

loudly that in his judgment murder was a crime and arson a 
very serious offence, yet the statement is made every day about 
political assassination and no one thinks it absurd. Not only exiles 
who wear long hair, and whom vulgar opinion therefore always 
suspects of everything from murder to coining, but even English- 
men who wear short hair and have accounts with their bankers 
think it necessary to purge themselves from the suspicion of 
approving political murder, and only this week a member of the 
British Government has found it expedient to assert that he thinks 
Emperors human, and shooting an Emperor therefore as criminal 
as shooting anybody else. Mr. Stansfeld was quite in the right in 
declaring his abhorrence, and the fact that he was so proves the 
existence of a lurking distrust in the public mind, People are so 
uncertain whether they do or do not in their own hearts excuse a 
political assassin, that they keep on asseverating their horror in 
order to keeptheir virtue up to an active point. They are conscious 
of an emotion, an instinct which Christianity rejects, and for which 
they cannot logically account, yet which forbids them to reckon 
Orsini among the criminals whom itis pleasant to hang. The man 
actually tried to commit not only a murder but a massacre, his 
bombs injuring more or less seriously one hundred and twenty 
persons, but we ask any candid-man whether he feels or could feel 
towards Orsini as he felt towards the men hanged at Newgate last 
week. Many of the causes of that curious failure of moral strength 
lie deep in human nature, but the primary one is obvious, and of 
its kind almost unique. ‘There are men increasing among 
us who question very strongly the importance of all human 
acts, who doubt whether, as Babbage once put it, every 
sound, however trifling, must, in the nature of things, go on spread- 
ing and spreading in successive waves over infinite space. It is 
worth their while to recall that, more than nineteen hundred years 
ago, forty-four years before the year One, a Roman aristocrat 
deemed it his duty to kill another Roman aristocrat who, as he 
‘thought, was ceasing to be one. Down through all succeeding 
“ages has come the reverberation of that deed, demoralizing the 
opinion of fifty-seven generations of mankind. The crime of 
| Brutus in killing Caesar was an utter failure, for the murder, while 
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it immediately produced a disastrous civil war, ultimately only 
transferred the Empire from a man of genius to a man of cunning 
—debased, without modifying, the organization of a world. Had 
Julius lived, Rome might have been governed by his heirs, and 
earth have escaped the opprobrium of having once been ruled 
by a ‘Tiberius from Capree. Yet though as clearly a blunder as a 
crime, though earth suffers to this hour from the effect of the 
bloody suspiciousness the deed inspired in every succeeding Ceesar, 
the act of Brutus is still recounted without blame, still poisons the 
opinion of every child taught in a European school, still makes 
Englishmen doubt if Felton deserved immediate death, and 
Frenchm2n wreathe laurels round the bust of Charlotte Corday. 
Christianity is powerless against the effect of a Pagan precedent, 
and as every new case occurs mankind have again to administer to 
themselves logical tonics to rebrace their capacity of horror. 

There is the more necessity for those tonics, because, strange to 
say, this nineteenth century has witnessed what is really a new 
phenomenon, an attempt at assassination which, in failing, produced 
its desired effect. It had been the custom to assert that assassina- 
tion always failed, that the horror it produced strengthened the 
principles and the party it was propose] to upset. ‘That undoubt- 
edly was the result of the great example, the assassination of Julius 
Cresar, and in a less degree of the murder of Henry IV. of France, 
and of Gustavus of Sweden. But Orsini’s attempt did, so far as 
men can julge, produce the effect he intended, did startle the 
Emperor of the French into recollecting his promises to Italy, did 
determine that hesitating intellect to excHange dreams for action. 
Even if the German flood pour once more over Italy, many 
Italians will hold that the three years’ respite from oppression 
enjoyed by Lombardy and Bologna were worth the crime which 
secured them, while the visible ch nce that a great country may enjoy 
independence, happiness, and prosperity as the result of an intended 
crime will for years cripple, if it does not destroy, the argument from 
inutility. Crime has succeeded once, why not again ?—the fact that 
it only succeeded because it failed, that had Napoleon died Italy 
would not have been freed, slipping the public memory. ‘The 
statement of Mr. Hennessy during the interpellations of Monday, 
that Mazzini did not mean murder, but did mean to keep up terror 
as a stimulus to Louis Napoleon to keep in the right path, showed, 
calumnious as it was, how deep has been the impression made by 
Orsini’s success. Neither that success nor the instinctive tolera- 
tion of mankind can, in the very least, affect the moral aspect of 
political assassination ; but they make it alvisable to consider once 
more the arguments by which fanatics seek to diminish that horror 
which, if we could but keep it always undiminished, would pre- 
vent finally all attempts of the kind. For it must be remembered, 
except in a case like that.of the Duke of Parma, which belongs to 
an utterly different category, no murder of a European ruler has 
ever been carried out by an uneducated man, by a man who did 
not justify his crime to himself by some argument derived from 
some law higher than ordinary morals. 

The principle on which men unconsciously excuse to themselves 
the real turpitude of political murder seems to be something like 
this. The motive is not a personal one; the assassin is not in- 
fluenced by any personal object; his motive is the benefit of his 
country, and he is guilty, therefore, rather of an error of judgment 
than of a moral offence. To make this defence complete the vir- 
tuous assassin should always commit murder for the benefit of some 
country other than his own, and the perfection of regicidal disin- 
terestedness would be to kill for the benefit of an alien land a man 
whose continued life was beneficial to the assassin’s own country— 
for a Dane, for example, to kill the Czar, because though friendly 
to Denmark he is tyrannical in Poland. As nobody ever com- 
mitted that act of criminal absurdity, it may be safely asserted that 
no murder was ever devoid of some slight tinge of selfishness, of at 
least as much selfishness as is involved in the very nature of patriot- 
ism. Admitting, however, that in exceedingly rare instances the 
balance of motive is disinterested, disinterestedness is at best a 
very partial justification for crime. Supposea man to steal for the 
benefit of the poor. This case has frequently occurred, and has 
been justly held to show only that the criminal instead of a dead 
conscience had a perverted one. So if mere disinterestedness is a 
moral excuse for the murder of a king, it may also be moral excuse 
for that of a minister, or, indeed, of any man whose continued 
existence appears to any one person, he himself being judge, 
injurious to large massesof men. But it will be argued the assassin 
may not be simply disinterested, he may also be benevolent, may 
intend to confer an inestimable benefit on his country. ‘here is 
no doubt that when a man with such a motive deliberately stakes 


in so refusing loses sight of some of the first principles of moran: 
the principle, for example, that life cannot be taken even by a tri. 
bunal without warning to the accused, and of the stil] greater bein. 
ciple that no man can iunocently be at once prosecutor and j 
The easiest way, however, of bringing such questions home tow 
is by illustrations, and there is one of very singular force Which 
bears directly on the matter, and on which public opinion ace. 
dentally happens to be unperverted. ‘There is no doubt Whatever 
that mankind regard with profound dislike the idea of assassinat. 
ing a general during war. Yet, suppose Alexander to have 
sent a Russian in 1813 to stab Napoleon in a street of Moscow! 
Napoleon was an invader, his individual genius was essential tg 
the success of the invasion, there could not be a doubt as to the 
beneficial effect upon Russia of such an act, yet the whole World 
would have cried shame on Alexander, and Mr. Pitt, when this very 
charge was brought against him by Napoleon expressed an indig. 
nation all good men feel to be just. Logically Alexander wouy 
have been defensible, but an instinctive feeling of mankind 
stronger than logic decrees that the obligation of fuirness is pet 
manent, that war even in self-defence must be carried on fairly, 
that soldiers must not be killed by poisoned wells, or generals by 
weapons used at a time when the unexpectedness of the attack 
makes it an act of treachery. No possible case against a king 
except the single one which caused the death of the Emperor Paul, 
that he was at once autocrat and lunatic—can bé so strong as the 
case against an invading general, of a genius which excludes the 
possibility of replacing him, and opinion in a sound conditign 
would, we believe, condemn the assassination of the one ag jp. 
stinctively as that of the other. 

If, indeed, it were possible that a man should possess full fore. 
knowledge of all the consequences of his act, should be certain that 
a King was ruining his country, that his death would stay that ruin, 
that the ruin involved crime on the King’s part, and that the 
nation agreed as to the coming ruin and the crime it involved, he 
might possibly be justified in executing what would morally bea 
national decree,—nearly the exact situation in the case of Car 
Paul,—but the mere statement of the essential conditions is 
sufficient to condemn almost every conceivable act of the kind. 

In the affair which has caused the discussion the case is, of 
course, a great deal stronger. It is quite clear that if any rightof 
assassination can exist at all—which we doubt—it cannot give a 
Italian the right to kill the sovereign of another country becaue 
he does not do quite enough to secure the prosperity of Italy. If 
M. Mazzini suborned M. Gallenga, as that gentleman, we believe, 
says he did, to kill Carlo Alberto he was guilty surely of a great 
crime ; but he, at least, attacked a man who, as he believed, was 
guilty of treason to his country. If, on the other hand, he 
suborned Greco to kill Louis Napoleon, he has not even the 
excuse of patriotism, for Napoleon was no more bound to fre 
Italy than Lord Palmerston or the Czar. The excuse that he s 
a Carbonaro entered while still a young man into certain 
engagements is a sophism, for the united voice of mankind 
absolves a man once elected king from every previous con 
tract towards a people other than his own. Do the Reds mean to 
atfirm that the House of Brunswick in declaring war on Germany 
would be guilty of treason? ‘The only defence for M. Mazziniis 
to our minds, the simple one that he did not do the act alleged; 
and the only subject of investigation is the matter of fact, not the 
motives for the fact. To our minds, we confess, the balance 
evidence is clear, it is Mazzini’s word against Greco's, and Mu- 
zini, though he might be capable of ordering a political crim, 
is incapable of a personal falsehood. 








THE RUSSELLS.—(UNDER THE STUARTS.) 


([Errarum.—There is an error in the last sentence of this serie 
issued last week. The second Earl was succeeded by his second 
son’s son, not his fourth son. } 


IR WILLIAM RUSSELL, youngest son of Francis, seco 
Earl of Bedford, showed rare courage in the battle d 
Zutphen, where Sir Philip Sidney fell, was appointed Lom 
Deputy of Ireland, and on July 21, 1603, was created by Jamé 
iL. Baron Russell of Thornhaugh. It was his son Francis wh 
in 1627, succeeded his cousin,—a young man and undistinguished, 
son of the second Earl’s second son, who died unmarried,—# 
| fourth Earl, incomparably the ablest of all the Russells. He married 
| Catherine, co-heiress of Giles Brydges, third Lord Chandos of Sude 
| ley, the family whose last heiress eventually married the head of t 





his own life on such an act human nature refuses to classhim with | Grenvilles. On succeeding his father as Lord Russell of Thort- 
ordinary murderers, But there is little doubt, also, that human nature | haugh, Francis, who had been a student of Gray’s Inn, i 
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malt with the popular party, Eliot, Selden, and Sir Robert 

Cotton, and became as learned as they in all the precedents of Par- 

jiamentary and popular liberties. His Parliamentary common place 

pooks are said to attest his constant attention to public proceedings, 
scarcely a debate passing without his notes and comments in a par- 
ticularly illegible hand. If he did not first introduce Pym into 

ublic life, which the dates of his accession to the Earldom and 
estates render less probable, he certainly became his steady friend 
and constant fellow-counsellor. These two, indeed, with Eliot, 
were the real heads of the popular party during the latter part 
of the reign of James and the first years of Charles—a party 
whose origin and action has been too cursorily passed over by 
most historians. When the latter King gave his unusual and 
ambiguous form of assent to the Petition of Rights, Bedford com- 
mented on it in such strong terms that he was ordered off to his 
Lieutenancy of Devonshire, where he was detained till the Parlia- 
went was prorogued. During the interval between the dissolution 
of the Parliament of 1628-9, and the summoning of the first of 
1640, Bedford, among others, experienced the weight of the Royal 
displeasure. There had been a book written by Sir Robert 
Dudley, the natural son of the Earl of Leicester, in the time of 
King James, ‘‘ A Proposition for His Majesty's Service to Bridle 
the Impertinency of Parliaments.” It had been presented in 
manuscript to James, and highly approved of, and eventually 
found its way into the collection of manuscripts of Sir Robert 
Cotton. His librarian took the liberty of lending out manuscripts 
for a gratuity, and, among others, lent this, in 1630, to Oliver St. 
John, then a student of Lincoln’s Inn, who, struck by its antici- 
pation of the proceedings of the Government of Charles, showed it 
to the Earl of Bedford, and it came at last to Sir Robert Cotton 
himself, who seems to have been unaware that it was from his own 
library, and set his amanuensis to copy it. He made several copies, 
and these getting into circulation reached at last Wentworth, then 
just become an apostate, who brought it to the notice of the Go- 
vernment, and all obnoxious men of note to whom the manuscript 
could be traced were brought before the Star Chamber for cir- 
culating a seditious libel. These included the Earl of Bedford, 
Carre (the disgraced favourite of James) Earl of Somerset, the 
Earl of Clare (Denzil Holles’ father), Selden, and St. John. The 
last named was committed to the Tower—(Selden was there al- 
ready for his part in the preceding Parliament)—the rest were 
committed to strict private custody, while a bill was filed against 
them in the Star Chamber, and the Attorney-General actually 
opened the proceedings against them. A peer, however, was al- 
ways a very difficult person to assail, the Stuarts being quite power- 
less against a united House of Lords ; and the House being usually 
united when a member of its own body was illegally assailed, the 
Government found they could not support the charge, and 
took advantage of the birth of a prince to release the prisoners 
and drop the proceedings. Sir Robert Cotton, however, had his 
library seized—it was never restored—and he died broken-hearted, 
as he himself said, at its loss. 

On his release, the Earl of Bedford, finding politics for the time 
debarred him, turned his attention to a great project with which 
his name will be ever inseparably associated—the drainage of the 
great tract known as the “* Bedford Level” of the Fens, which, ex- 
tending over parts of the counties of Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk, includes nearly 400,000 acres. ‘This 
tract, originally dry land, had from neglect and inundations as- 
sumed the form of a pestilential morass, almost impassable by 
boats, owing to the sedge and reeds. In the reign of Elizabeth 
this state of things first attracted public notice, and a Royal Com- 
mission and an Act of Parliament were procured to stimulate the 
work of draining it, but nothing was actually done. ‘The enormous 
reward visible attracted many speculators; in the reign of James, 
Chief Justice Sir John Popham obtained an act to attempt the 
same object, and actually commenced, but he dying, the project 
again dropped through, owing to the opposition of landowners. 
Next, the Earl of Arundel, Sir William Ayloff, Bart., and Anthony 
Thomas, Esq., stepped forward. Much delay taking place, how- 
ever, before the terms could be settled, King James caught at 
the idea himself, and undertook to do the work, on condition 
of receiving 120,000 acres when the work was completed. ‘This 
was agreed to; but, like most of James’ “ideas,” this ended 
in nothing. In Charles’ reign, Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, a 
Dutch engineer, proposed to the Commissioners of Sewers to 
drain the Fens for 90,000 acres in remuneration. He accordingly 
surveyed them, but then demanded 5,000 acres more, which 
(he being in ill odour as a foreigner) were refused. But on 
the 13th of January, 1631, the Commissioners entered into a 
contract with the Earl of Bedford, whose ‘Thorney Abbey 











(grant lay in this district, to do the work for the 95,000 


acres demanded by Vermuyden. ‘Then thirteen gentlemen of 
position offered to become joint adventurers with the Earl, and 
were accepted, and on the 27th February, 1632, the undertaking 
commenced. Jn 1634 the King granted them a charter of incor- 
poration in consideration of 12,000 acres, and on the 13th of 
January, 1637, the Commissioners adjudged the land to be 
drained. Up to this time the adventurers had expended upwards 
of 123,000/. ‘The acres were being allotted among the adventurers 
when the King, instigated by Vermuyden and ‘ecretary Winde- 
bank and the Stuart greed for cash, stepped in, appointed a new 
commission to examine into the state of the works, and sent down 
a leading Courtier to raise the lower orders against the proceedings 
of the adventurers. On the 18th of July, 1638, the new Com- 
missioners declared the works incomplete, and accepted the King's 
proposal to drain the Fens himself, on condition of receiving the 
95,000 acres and 57,000 additional, A great outcry ensued from 
both adventurers and the lower orders, and Oliver Cromwell ob- 
tained the title of Lord of the Fens by combining these outcries, 
and obliging the Commissioners at last to grant right of pasture 
over the lands to the commoners whose rights had been neg- 
lected by all concerned, till the works were adjudged completed, and 
40,000 acres to the old adventurers. Vermuyden now got the matter 
into his own hands. Whether he did the work (such as it might 
be) well or ill it is impossible now to say ; such was the ill-favour 
in which he stood with the nation, and such the opposition to the 
operations, that little had been done when, in 1641, the King 
abandoned it altogether. The Long Parliament took it up, but 
had other matters to occupy them, till, in 1649, after the King’s 
execution, an Act was passed restoring William, the then Earl of 
Bedford, to all the rights of his father, and the work going on 
actively again, on the 23rd March, 1653, the Level was adjudged 
to be fully drained, and the 95,000 acres allotted to the Earl and 
his fellow-adventurers, the latter of whom were nearly ruined by 
the expense of draining, which amounted to 400,000/, and were 
most of them bought out. This is, we believe, the only great 
estate ever added directly to the soil of Great Britain; but other 
great families have less directly created their own estates. ‘There is 
scarcely one of them which has not by large drainage, great 
harbour works, agricultural experiments, and mining risks, added 
immensely to the general wealth of the country. Indeed, till the 
joint-stock principle began to be tried, only great peers dared 
face great works. After the Restoration this Act of Parliament 
was confirmed in most of its provisions, and a corporation created 
called ‘The Conservators of the Great Level of the Fens.” But 
12,000 acres were taken from the adventurers and given to the 
King, in pursuance of the charter of 1634 (except 2,000, which had 
been granted to the Earl of Portland). 

During this great undertaking Earl Francis had other affairs, 
private and public, which kept him fully occupied. His second son, 
William, had fallen in love with Lady Anne Carre, the daughter of 
the Earl of Somerset, born in the Tower while her wretched father 
and mother were prisoners there on the charge of poisoning Sir 
Thomas Overbury. The Earl of Bedford naturally enough strongly 
objected to the match. He had himself been one of the escort of the 
Countess when she was taken to her trial, and for a long time was 


| obstinate in refusing his consent. ‘The young lady was one of the 
| beauties of England, and had been brought up by her parents in 


the most careful manner, and being naturally of an excellent dis- 
position, was one of the most desirable matches as far as her own 
character was concerned that could be found for William Russell. 
At last the King was induced to interfere, and to request the Karl to 
consent. Bedford then nominally gave way, but named for her 
dowry so high a sum that he hoped Somerset would be unable 
(impoverished as he was) to raise it. But the Earl of Somerset, 


| bent on the match, sold his house at Chiswick, his plate, his 


jewels, and his household furniture, to raise the 12,0001. re. 


‘quired; and Bedford having no further excuse, the marriage 
| took place at aster, 1637. It proved a very happy match, and 


one son born of it has obtained an imperishable name in history 
as Lord William Russell. The Ear] rather opposed the calling of a 
Council of Peers at York, looking on it as a substitute for a Par- 


| liament which might be an injurious precedent—but on its meeting 


prevailed on the Peers to petition the King to treat with the Scots 
—and accordingly he himself was sent as Commissioner for that 
purpose, and the result was the treaty of Ripon. On the meeting 
of the Parliament of April and the Long Parliament of November, 
1640, the Earl pursued the same course as in that of 1628-9, and was 
the acknowledged leader of the popular party in the Upper House 
as Pym was in the Lower. ‘Together they counselled all the great 
measures taken in the first stageof that memorable assembly down to 
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the period of the trial of Strafford. Clarendon, who speaks of the 
Earl as “ of the best estate, and the best understanding of the 
whole number of the popular party,” tells us that Bedford was not 
so violent as the rest, and did not desire the destruction of the 
Established Church. There can be no doubt he was wholly in 
unison with Pym in this matter, who, as long as it was possible, 
desired only her reformation, and as to what Clarendon calls his 
violence, there is a very different account given by Archbishop 
Laud, in his “‘ History of his Troubles and Trial,” in which, allud- 
ing to the Earl’s death, he says, ** This Lord was one of the main 
plotters of Strafford’s death, and I knew where he, with other 
Lords, before the Parliament sat down, resolved to have his blood. 
But God would not let him to take joy therein, but cut him off in the 
morning, whereas the bill for the Earl of Strafford’s death was not 
signed till night.” Bedford, therefore, lived just long enough to 
bring the important measure to its last stage, of which, no doubt, 
he had been among the most active abettors, though, perhaps, like 
Pym, preferring the form of a judgment to a Bill of Attainder. 
Clarendon’s story that the King intended to place Bedford at the 
head of a popular administration may be true, and is supported by 
the appointment of Oliver St. John in February, 1641, as Solicitor- 
General ; but this early date seems to disprove the assertion that 
the condition was the saving of the life of Strafford, and that the 
arrangement was only prevented by the Marl’s death. Bedford died 
of the small-pox on the 9th of May, 1641. His eldest son—accord- 
ing to Wiffen, Collins makes him his third son—Francis, died a 
month before in France, and he was succeeded by his son William, 
the husband of Anne Carre. Lar] Francis, in his generation, went 
by the name of ‘the wise Earl,” and he seems to have fully merited 
the title. A grave, stern, resolute man, devoted to liberty, but 
without the faintest idea of equality, he was chief of the many 
peers who gave tothe “Great Rebellion” its staid, almost aristocra- 
tic tone, who were, perhaps, the cause of its ultimate failure, and 
certainly the root and sap of the glorious fruit it bore through 
succeeding ages 

William, his successor, the fifth Earl of Bedford, was a man of far 


pletely by his attachment to Lady Rachel Wriothesley, second 
daughter and co heiress of Thomas Wriothesley, fourth and last Eu 
of Southampton, of that family, one of the most moderate of the 
Cavalier party ini the Civil War. Lady Rachel was at this time the 
youthful widow of the Lord Vaughan, eldest son of Richard, second 
Earl of Carbery. Lady Rachel’s mother was a French lady of the 
Ronorguy family, distinguished by her beauty and virtues al 
Lady Vaughan inherited from her father as well the higher quali. 
ties of private life. After a courtship of about two years the 
marriage took place in May, 1669. ‘The happiness which attends 
it is well known. Lady Vaughan brought a large accession of 
perty to her new husband—the great Bloomsbury property, with 
| Southampton House, and estates in Hampshire and elsewher 
Southampton House occupied the whole north side of the 
| present Bloomsbury Square, being constructed after the designs 
of Inigo Jones, by the Earl of Southampton, old Southampton 
House, Holborn (now occupied by Southampton Buildings), 
having been pulled down in 1652, It changed its name ty 
| Bedford House (the old Bedford House, Strand, on the site of 
'the present Southampton Street, being pulled down in 1794 
jand in 1800 was sold by auction, and immediately pulled 
'down. William Russell, soon after his marriage, began applyi 
himself to public affairs, and rose steadily to the leadership of the 
popular party in the House of Commons. In 1679 he was madea 
Privy Councillor, but dismissed in 1680, with the curious entry jn 
the Gazette, ordered by the King, ‘ With all my heart,” which js 
unique as a piece of honesty in that publication. He always sup. 
ported toleration to Nonconformists, wishing—as he wrote in his 
last paper, given to the Sheriffs at his execution—that the Church 
were less severe and Dissenters less scrupulous ; but he expresses in 
the same paper the strongest detestation of Roman Catholicism, as 
an ‘“idolatrous and bloody” religion, and there is little doubt that 
his sentiments on that subject were rather narrow and intolerant, 
He had the boldness to “ present” the Duke of York to the Court 
of King’s Bench as a “ Recusant,” and he pursued extreme mea- 
sures against the Catholics for the alleged Popish Plot,—a series of 











inferior abilities, though of very amiable and exemplary private 
character. He espoused the cause of the Parliament very heartily 
in the first stage of the Civil War, but geting alarmed at the 
democratic turn things were taking, gradually separated himself 
from Pym and the active party in both Houses, and supported 
all motions for an accommodation, Pym resisting these on the 


real plottings exaggerated and systematized for interested and party 
purposes by Shaftesbury,—though Russell declares he himself did 
so with entire sincerity, and without being privy to any tamper- 
ing with the witnesses. The discredit, however, thrown on the 
party by their violence in this matter enabled the King to de- 
feat them on the Exclusion Bill—a much more justifiable mea- 








ground that they were not accompanied with sufficient securities, 
and would be only “* paper liberties.” The Earl tried, with others, 
to induce the Earl of Essex in the summer of 1643 to move on 
London, and overawe the ultra party, who had raised, through the 
pulpits, the citizens against the treaty. Pym, however, again 
defeated this by a personal visit to Kssex, and Bedford, with | 
the Earls of Holland and Clare, stole away to Oxford and ex- 
pressed to the King their penitence. As an earnest of his re- 
pentance Bedford entered the Royal army, and charged with great 
courage at the first battle of Newbury, in September, against his 
former friends, by the side of whom he had been sitting in August. 
But Charles, always a Stuart,—i.e.,a man incapable of forgive- 
ness, or wisdom, or honour,—showed his implacable spirit by distant 
coldness, the courtiers slighted the Earls in a marked way, they 
found the worst counsels uppermost at Oxford, and, bitterly re- 
penting of their desertion from Westminster, they one by one 
stole back again and threw themselves on the mercy of the Parlia- 
ment. This was granted, but they were not re-admitted to their 
seats in the House and Bedford took no further prominent part in 
public affairs, until the rise of his son, Willian, to a leading 
position in the counsels of the ‘‘ country party,” in the reign of 
Charles II. 

William Russell, the second son of William, fifth Earl of Bed- 
ford, was born on the 29th September, 1639. He was, therefore, 
just of age at the restoration of the Stuarts. He was sent in 1653 
to the University of Cambridge, then under the reformed disci- 
pline of the Puritans, which, as Clarendon admits, contributed so 
much to the advancement of both Universities as schools of learn- 
ing. He then was sent on his travels with his elder brother 
Francis, Lord Russell, and a young French Protestant gentleman, 
the Earl giving them a paper of advice for their conduct of a 
very elevated character. The elder brother had a melancholy 
temperament—which grew on him—and separating himself from 
William at Augsburg in 1657, he went to Italy and France, and 
died abroad unmarried in 1678. The younger brother pursued his 
foreign travels till the Restoration, when he was recalled by his 
father. He entered Parliament for Tavistock, but found the 
gaieties of the Court more attractive, and plunged at first into the 


sure. ‘Then came the “reaction,” and the alleged Rye House 
Plot, of which much the same may be said as of the Popish 
Plot—that it was a real design, distorted in its purpose for the 
interests of the Crown, and as a means of destroying the popular 
leaders. Russell’s iniquitous “trial” and the conduct of Lady 
Russell on the occasion are matters of history; on the 2Ist of 


| July, 1683, he was executed, notwithstanding all the efforts and 


offers of the Earl of Bedford with the King and the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. His character is seen with great clearness from the 
accounts of contemporaries. He was not aman of high genius, and 
very inferior to his grandfather, but still much above his father 
in the qualities of decision and constancy. Burnet says of him :— 
‘¢He was a man of great candour and general reputation, univer- 
sally beloved and trusted, of a generous and obliging temper. 
He had given such proofs of an undaunted courage, and of 
an unshaken firmness, that I never knew any man have 9 
entire a credit in the nation as he had. He quickly got 
out of some of the disorders into which the Court had 
drawn him, and ever after that his life was unblemished 
in all respects. He had from his first education an inel- 
nation to favour the Nonconformists. . . . He was a slow man, 
and of little discourse, but he had a true judgment when he con- 
sidered things at his own leisure. His understanding was not 
defective, but his virtues were so eminent that they would more 
than balance real defects, if any had been found in the other.” 
With this moderate and discriminating estimate Sir William 
Temple, on whose judgment of men we may safely rely, agrees. 
He aftirms that Russell’s setting himself at the head of the Exclusion 
party had a great influence on the Houses of Parliament, he ‘being 
a person in general repute of an honest worthy gentleman, without 
tricks of private ambition, who was known to venture as greata stake 
as any subject of England.” ‘This estimate, though not reaching the 
rapturous strain of some historians, is quite enough to account for 
Russell’s undying fame in an age so generally corrupt, profligate, 
and self-seeking. 

There isa story that the Earl of Bedford, when called on by 
James II. in his extremity for advice and assistance, replied 
bitterly that he had a son once who might have been of use to the 





mire of that region. From this contamination he was rescued com- 


King at that conjuncture. Be this true or not, there can be n0 
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jpubt that this represents the spirit in which the House of Russell 

ed the downfall of James and the accession of William. 
They were undoubtedly among the foremost of the great “ influ- 
ences” who persuaded Englishmen, the majority of whom still 
believed in hereditary right,—a divine ichor flowing in the evil 
stuart blood, which enabled members of that House to cure 
gcrofula and perjure themselves at will with impunity—to accept 
younger Stuart in place of the elder branch. After the Revo- 
ution, the Earl of Bedford was appointed a Privy Councillor, 
and carried the Queen’s sceptre at the coronation, and on May 11, 
1694, he was raised to the dignities of Marquis of Tavistock and 
Duke of Bedford. On his grandson and heir making a match with 
the heiress of the wealthy Howland family, the Duke was created, 
June 30, 1695, Baron Howland, of Streatham, Surrey, and died in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age, February 7, 1700. 


a 











MISS COBBE’S THEOLOGY 
To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.” 

Sirn,—Your general criticism of my little book, conducted in so 
fair and liberal a spirit, I have no desire to discuss. There is one 
point, however, on which you have so far misunderstood me that I 
must beg permission to say a word in explanation. You say that, 
“aecording to my mode of thought, the whole process of religion 
begins with man, while God does nothing but accept our aspi- 
rations.” Such a view is so remote from any I have ever enter- 
tained, that I must think you have attributed it to me, proceeding 
on the common assumption that an historical revelation alone 
implies the condescension of God, and the religion of consciousness 
only an uprising of man. ‘To this position I utterly demur, believing 
(in the words of my former essay on “Intuitive Morals”) that ‘man’s 
intuition is God’s tuition,” and that from beginning to end it is 
“God who worketh in us’’ to know, no less than “ to will and do, 
of His pleasure.” Nay, as it seems to me, this original revelation 
of consciousness is the one our Creator directly gives, while the 
traditional revelation at best comes to us indirectly through a book 
orachurch. Fur be it from me, however, to imagine, as you 
suppose I do, that history is ‘‘a barrier God cannot pass.” I 
only believe (vide “ Broken Lights,” pp. 29 and 139) that it is, from 
the nature of things, as He has pleased to constitute them, an 
indirect and secondary channel of His instructions. 

Apologizing for trespassing so far to explain personal opinions 
which are of small importance save to myself, believe me truly 
yours, Frances Power Conse. 


[We expressly guarded ourselves against attributing to Miss 
Cobbe as her own’ deliberate opinion the view referred to, and 
rather wished her to find out for herself, than ventured to suggest, 
why it is that, without deliberately holding it, her language so often 
produces that impression even on those of her readers who try to 
get at her realthought. We have not misrepresented her, but only 
represented the effect of the “aspirational” theism on attentive 
readers.—Ep, Spectator] 








Che Drama. 


Tuearres still continue to prosper to an extent unexampled for 
years, indeed the public avidity for play-going is almost too great 
to be conducive to managerial activity, and a definite verdict in 
favour of a play once given seems to ensure for it a career extend- 
ing over a number of nights for which the unit of calculation is 
one hundred. There is no doubt, however, that this state of things 
is really owing in great measure to the merits of many of the pieces 
recently produced, the appearance of several brilliant and highly 
original actors, and to real signs of a tendency amongst actors in 
general to abandon some of the most offensive of the mannerisms 
and conventionalities which were beginning seriously to alienate 
people from the theatre. Within the last week or two the most 
marked advances have been made in a most important department 
of the English stage—that of English opera. At one of our lyric 
theatres, “a grand opera” of the highest class has been performed 
with eminent success by a company of English singers, threeof whom 
have established an incontestable right to be classed amongst the best 
interpreters of three most arduous parts. At Covent Garden Miss 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison have signalized what is unfortunately the 
close of the last season of their management by the production of 
an opera which will conduce more, both by its character and its 
musical merit, to the establishment of a really distinctive school of 
national opera than anything of the kind produced for years past. 
She Stoops to Conquer is a genuine English comic opera, and Mr. 
Macfarren’s music is as genuinely and unaffectedly English as the 





original comedy. We wish we had not again to complain of 
the redundancy of the ballad element, so hard to be eradicated 
from English opera under existing influences, and we heartily regret 
having to record again as librettist the name of Mr. Fitzball, who 
has surpassed himself in the supreme absurdity of his interpolated 
** poetry.” But there isso much that is good in the design and 
creditable in the execution of the whole opera that these drawbacks 
are far more than compensated for. Excepting these ballads, there 
is not a passage in the opera which does not give scope for good 
acting as well as singing, and further, there are few which do not 
obtain it with the present cast. 

At Drury Lane one of the most gorgeous and successful pan- 
tomimes of late years is on its last legs, and Mr. Phelps resumes 
his arduous task of reciting Manfred to splendid scenery and 
crowded houses on Monday next. In the meantime, in order, 
perhaps, to correct any wild imaginative tendencies which a long 
course of Byron might have, he has been Jaying in a good stock of 
practical worldy wisdom, and delighting old play-goers and attract- 
ing young ones in the time-honoured character of Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant. ‘That Mr. Phelps should confessedly be the sole 
competent representative on the stage of two such characters as 
Byron’s gloomy hero and Macklin’s powerfully drawn “ Man of 
the World” betokens a range of talent seldom met with even in 
great actors. A grand revival of the first part of Henry IV. is 
promised next month. At the Adelphi Miss Bateman still attracts 
full houses, and as nearly the whole of Mr. Webster's company is 
of favourites would otherwise have been unemployed, he has pro- 
vided an arena for them at the St. James’s Theatre, where Mrs. 
Stirling, in conjunction with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, is 
converting the Silver Lining, a very effective piece, adapted from 
the French, into a marked success, while our—their—every body's 
old friends, Messrs. Bedford and ‘Toole, are not withdrawn from 
the admiring gaze of Londoners. As Mr. Charles Mathews also 
appears in As Cool as a Cucumber, the attractions at the theatre 
are naturally very great. 

Nothing is yet positively announced with regard to the Italian 
season now rapidly drawing nigh. Mr. Mapleson promises new 
operas, new singers, and new instrumentalists, while there is no 
more definite authority than rumour for the forthcoming produc- 
tion by Mr. Gye of Gounod’s last work, Mirielle. ‘There is, in- 
deed, a story afloat that the production of the mystery-surrounded 
l' Africaine will be entrusted to English hands, but it is very far 
from being authenticated, If Madlle. 'Titiens fails to come up to 
M. Meyerbeer's standard for a prima donna, it is to be feared 
that Europe will have to wait a long time for l’ Africaine. 

The Monday Popular Concerts have been continued as usual 
since the Christmas interval, and with even more than usual uni- 
formity of merit. If one could be singled out of a long series of 
admirable concerts for especial attraction, that given in commemo- 
ration of the birthday of Mozart, on February Ist, would perhaps 
be the one. The performance of the exquisitely beautiful sestet 
of the same composer on a subsequent occasion, and the judiciously 
selected programme of the ‘ Mendelssohn night,” were both pro- 
ductive of an overflowing hall. The Crystal Palace Concerts, a 
series which worthily take rank, as orchestral concerts, with the St. 
James’s Hall series for chamber music, have also followed each 
other in uninterrupted succession, under the management of the 
indefatigable M. Manns, whose most efficient orchestra performs 
more music of the highest class, and who produces more new or 
little known compositions in one year, than all the so-called “ great 


musical societies ” are likely to do in ten. 
AMATEUR. 





BOOKS. 


—_.———_ 
BISHOP MACKENZIE.* 

Ix a country with a free press and a large reading public the 
comparative popularity of biographies is a fair test of what kind 
of man the nation desires to honour at any particular period of its 
history. Setting aside the rare cases (such as “ Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson,” ‘“Southey’s Life of Nelson,” “Stanley's Life of 
Arnold”) in which, from the special merit of the subject, or of 
the handling of it, biographies have taken their place as British 
classics, we think that the changing humour of the English 
nation in the matter of hero-worship might be readily traced by 
any curious and studious person who should give himself up in 
the British Museum to the perusal of the memoirs of, say the 
last one hundred years. Just at present we think there can scarcely 
be a doubt as to our national taste. Mr. Smiles has struck the 
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right vein. The man whom this nation delights to honour just 
now is the ‘‘self-made” man, as the phrase goes—the man whio, by 
sheer force of will and intellect has raised himself from an hurable 
position, distancing the comrades of his youth, and using them 
as levers to land himself—the hero, the keen, cunning man, 
as Mr. Carlyle would call him—on a many-acred estate, 
with a “sir” tacked to the beginning of his name. Strong 
will and subtle intellect are noble gifts of God. We have no- 
thing whatever to say against broad acres, knighthoods, or baron- 
etcies. Weare as ready as our neighbours to rejoice in seeing 
the ends of the earth brought together—in admiring the tunnels, 
and bridges, and rifled guns, and steam hammers, and ull the 
other triumphs of mind over matter which our great engineers, 
and inventors, and contractors, are winning day by day. Far 
from wishing to deprive them of their reward, we would say, let 
them have it, heaped up and running over. But when it comes 
to worship—if we are to single out and hold up for the guidance 
of young England the sort of man whom it most behoves a 
nation to cherish—we must turn from the ranks of these “ self- 
made men.” After all, even in anage and country where success, 
aml above all success in making money, is becoming more and 
inore the object of men’s hopes, and prayers, and efforts, it is 
good for us all to be reminded that if szlf-assertion is the first 
law of nature, self-sacrifice is the first law of God. And 
such a reminder is this life of Bishop Mackenzie, a worthy 
brother in that band of whom the first and greatest has left us 
that memorable sketch, “as unknown, and yet well known; as 
dying, and behold we live; as chastened, and not killed; as 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; 
as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” ‘The Dean of 
Ely has done his work well, not allowing his own love and ad- 
miration for his friend to blind his judgment, and giving usa 
picture from which we rise with a distinct notion of a living 
man—the one indispensable condition of a good biography. He 
lets us, it is true, artistically speaking, a little too much behind 
thescreen. Wesee the Dean sitting at his work, and he confides 
to us his reasons for the methods he adopts ; how he might have 
told his story in this or that other way; but that these did not 
seem to him so likely to give the most faithful picture of the 
Bishop to his readers; for example, see p. 313. The skilful work- 
man shows us only the finished work. But such small blots 
take nothing from the real value of the book, which will 
leave on the mind of any one who may read it a very 
definite image of a very noble man. We will try to produce it in 
miniature, hopiug to lead our readers to the book. 

Charles Mackenzie was born in 1825, the youngest of a family 
of twelve, of whom the eldest was Lord Derby’s Secretary to the 
Treasury, and the parent of the well-known “ Forbes Mackenzie 
Act” for regulating the sale of spirits iri Scotland. Charles was 
a sweet-tempered boy, witha strong turn for mathematics, but 
no other remarkable intellectual gift. Always a hard worker— 
studying Hebrew grammar, for instance, of his own accord as 
an extra, on the ground that ‘at present grammars are no 
drudgery tome. If I were to wait until | am obliged to learn it 
the taste for grammars may have worn off.” He had little or no 
imagination or artistic feeling. “Only think of my stupidity,” 
he says—‘ when L went to the top of one of the high hills near 
Inverie, I quite forgot to look at the view which I went on pur- 
pose to see; but I just sat dowu a little, ate my cake, and came 
down again.” He was fond of bathing and football, and one of the 
editors of a school magazine; but ashy and quiet lad, working 
conscientiously, and much loved by the few companionswith whom 
he was intimate. In 1844 he went to Cambridge, and here we 
find him, in his first year, applying to one of the fellows of his 
college (Caius), who held a curacy in the town, for parish work. 
Mr. Hopkins sets him to read to old people in the Victoria 
Asylum, which work he performs faithfully, though at first he 
“could not fancy that anything he could say would be of any 
use,” and “got quite red in the face” when he began to read. 
And so he worked on through a singularly pure and manly college 
enreer ; rowing, and playing chess, and working hard, but always 
with an eye to his future calling. He was second wrangler in 1848, 
in which year his college held their five-hundredth anniversary, 
and had nine wranglers out of thirty-eight. Of course he became a 
fellow of his college, and soon afterwards took orders. He re- 
mained at Cambridge lecturing and taking parish work in a 
neighbouring village, impressed strongly with the idea that an 
ordained fellow of a college has much work to do which is com- 
monly neglected. “I should like to live here as a clergyman,” 
he writes to a sister, “ with such of the undergraduates as I could 


—___ 
gether.” A few such fellows would do more for our Universitieg 
than an army of learned professors. 

His influence at Cambridge grew and strengthened, and we dp 

not wonder at the opposition of his biographer and his other 
| friends to his first impulse to go out as a missionary to India, 

That opposition, founded on the good work which he wag doi 
|at Cambridge, prevailel at first, but the missionary spirit had 
| laid a strong hold on him. 
| “*T think this is my path,’ he says. ‘I never could swallow th 
| notion of voluntary self-denial as a discipline; but self-denial ip 

service of God, and for an object, is what we ought to practise’ (p.73 

| * Christ needs servants in various places. The greatest want is abroad.’ 

| ‘It is true we may serve Him in one place as well as in another, but 

| no one else will go, so I will.’” 

| And so at last he went, as Archdeacon to Bishop Colenso, to 

| Natal, in March, 1855, on board the Jane Morice, which wag 

| chartered to take out the mission, and made a most prosperous 
voyage, the Archdeacon keeping them all in good humour—« the 
| life of the party, the sunshine of the steerage, and the director 
of everything, from the boxes ia the hold to the preaching and 
teaching of all on board.” 

The Dean, wit! singular good taste, has avoided all allusion 
to Bishop Colenso’s receat works, and the glimpse here given of 
him in his diocese should not be overlooked by Churchmen at the 
present time. We trust that this book may silence some of the 
charges which are only too rife against a man who has in his 
time done good work for the Church of his Master. Mackenzie's 
wish was to go at once to the natives, but there was no clergy. 
man at Durban, the second town in the colony, and here he was 
placed by the Bishop, he himself cheerfully submitting, and, as 
usual, taking the hopeful view of his lot. “‘ Nothing can so inter- 
fere with missionary operations as the presence of a white popu- 
lation uninfluenced in heart by Christianity” (p. 115). So says 
the Archdeacon, and buckles to his work like a man, though 
“ Two of our number, Dr. Bleck and Baugh, are at a Kaffir kraal, 
living among the natives to learn the language. That is the 
proper way. I wish I were with them” (p. 123). 

His ministry at Durban was, on the whole, eminently sue- 
cessful, though interrupted by a struggle with a part of the 
congregation on the introduction, by the Bishop’s desire, 
of the offertory, and other trifling changes in the direction 
of uniformity. In the course of these disputes the Dean received 
from him the one sorrowful letter in their long correspondence, 
In due course Mackenzie was transferred to an up-country station, 
in which his work may be judged by this specimen. On Sundays 
he had five services, one of them eighteen miles from another, A 
fine grazing country it was, in which “ we have not much money, 
as our business is done a good deal by barter; but if a church 
could be built of butter there would be no difficulty” (p. 149). 

There is a beautiful episode in this memoir. One sister accom- 
panied Mackenzie, and made him a home from the first—a 
cheerful, happy home, though, as she writes, ‘in honest truth 
these huts of ours are not to be compared to houses at home for 
poultry or pigs, far less for cows or horses” (141); but “I think, 
perhaps, my over-punctilious, fastidious nature is done good to 
and does good to Charles's perfect indifference to comfort and 
appearances.” Another, his black sister, as he playfully calls her, 
from her love for and power with the natives, joined him after- 
wards. On the first night of her arrival they had a long ride in 
the dark to reach their temporary home, and her horse lagged 
behind in a river to drink :— 

‘“*1t was wonderfully pleasant,’ writes the black sister, ‘ to be sitting 

alone in the dark in the middle of an African river, the reeds higher 
than myself on either side of the water, the sweet, soft air blowing 
gently round, full of the chirping of strange frogs, and the fire-flies 
glancing round in all directions.’ ” 
The letters of these two faithful and loving women light up the 
book. We scarcely know where to turn for a more touching of 
beautiful scene than the last parting between this sister and her 
brother on the deck of the vessel in which he started from Natal 
for his last station in January, 1861 :— 
“We went on board the tug and stood together high up on the 
captain’s place; we were washed again and again by the great waves. 
When he went, and I had his last kiss and blessing, his own bright 
beautiful spirit infected mine, and | could return his parting words 
without flinching. I saw him go without a tear dimming my eye, 8 
that I could watch him to the last, looking after our little boat again 
crossing the bar till we could distinguish each other no more. In 
speaking to me of happiness, he said, ‘I have given up looking for that 
altogether. Now till death my post is one of unrest and care. - To be 
the sharer of every one’s sorrow, the comforter of every one’s griefs, the 
strengthener of every one’s weaknesses—to do this as much as in me 
lies is now my aim and object, for you know when the members suffer 
the pain must always fly to the head.’ He said this with a smile, an 





influence as my parish, and to throw up private teaching alto- 


oh! the peace in his face! it seemed as if nothing could shake that.” 
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Fut we are anticipating. Between our last extract and this 
rting Mackenzie had returned to England by his Bishop's wish. 
He arrived at the beginning of the great movement for an African 
mission started at the Universities by Dr. Livingstone. He 
was named as bishop-elect to head that mission, the first sent 
out by our National Church beyond the Queen's dominions. 
There was great enthusiasm at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
sp ead through the country, and Mackenzie worked side by side 
with Gladstone, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Brougham, and other 
great people. 

“J feela little what you felt,’ he writes to his sister, ‘ when you went 
to Fkukanyeni, expecting the time when people will find me out. But 
the work is for One from whom no secrets are hid, who has called me to 
it knowing that I am frail and foolish, and who expects, indeed, 
that we shall do all and give up all for Him, but does not expect more’” 
(p. 227). 

He left England the centre of high hopes, was consecrated at 
Cape Town, where the enthusiasm rose to fever pitch, and Bishop 
Colenso, then desirous himself of going to the interior, in the 
consecration serinon prophesied of ‘a chain of Bishops, missionary 
and colonial, extending from Cape Town to the Abyssinian 
Church in North Africa.” He and his staff were forwarded in men- 
of-war to the mouths of the Shire, touching at Natal on the way, 
where the parting with his sister took place. At the mouths of 
the Shire, after some delay, Livingstone met them, and they pro- 
ceeded in his vessel, the Pioneer, up the river -to choose the 
spot for the first missionary settlement. 

“We were a strange party—Livingstone tramping along witha steady, 
heavy tread, which kept one in mind that he had walked across Africa. 
We were all loaded. I had myself in my left hand a loaded gun, in my 
right the crozier they gave me at Cape ‘Town, in front a can of oil, and 
behind a bag of seeds, together weighing about 25 pounds” (p. 323). 

Early in 1861 they fixed on a site between the river aud the lake 
Shirwa, a mistake, as it afterwards proved, as it was unhealthy, 
and too farfrom the river. They found the slave trade flourishing 
all round, and patronized by the Portuguese of the coast. Before 
Livingstone left them they fell in with a slave convoy. ‘These 
the great traveller liberated by force, setting Mackenzie the ex- 
ample which he afterwards followed, and which has raised so 
much discussion amongst the supporters of the University 
mission at home. We have no space here to discuss the ques- 
tion, but must merely state our own belief that if a bishop and 
his clergy in these parts are not prepared to defend the natives 
who live with them against black or white men-stealers they 
had far better stay at home. 

The Bishop’s career was short, and beset with difficulties. War 
and famine were round him, but he bore up with rare constancy 
to the last, organizing his rapidly growing village ; planning 
missionary work in the country and on the river, a steamer plying 

up and down to keep the stations supplied, with a priest and 
deacon on board (as to which he wrote to the Presidents of the 
University boat clubs), and otherwise quitting himself like a true 
father in God. At Christmas, 1861, he had an appointment to 
meet Livingstone on the Shire. On his way to keep it his boat 
was upset, and his medicines and supplieslost. Livingstone had 
passed, but would return shortly. The Bishop and his com- 
panion, Mr. Burrup, both of whom unfortunately had a most 
unfounded contempt for the African fever, determined to await 
his return. In a few days Mackenzie sickened, and died on 
January 3lst, 1862, his companion only surviving him for a few 
weeks, Livingstone returned, and cleared a space round the 
Bishop's grave by the side of the Shire, and planted a cross over 
it. The great traveller, there is but too much reason to fear, has 
gone to join the young missionary to whose worth he has borne 
such high testimony. Tis bones, too, are resting by the great 
river. The great work which they two promoted, and for which 
they have given their lives, is left to the Church aud Universities 
of England—a precious bequest from two such men, which, if we 
know anything of our countrymen, will not be allowed to languish 
or fail. The credit of Church and Universities is pledged, we have 
no fear that the pledge will not be redeemed. 





WYLDER’S HAND.* 
Mr. Le Fanv is certainly one of the cleverest contrivers of 
lurid plots whose novels we ever read and enjoyed. ‘There is 
not in Wylder’s Hand quite the wealth of conception which 
marked his first novel, “The House by the Churchyurd,” and there 
is but little of that genuine drollery which set off so powerfully 
the ghastly core of his first story. The scene is laid in England, 
and much of Mr, Le Fanu’s humour in the former novel was 
gleaned from experience of Irish society. But if the tale has in 








* Wylders He ’ » By Jos 1€ 2 Fanu. 3 yols. don : | hn ’ s. ht 
ylder's Hand. A novel, By Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu. 3 yols. London | things don’t please us as we calculated. I remember when this bit of 


Bentley. 


| it a less affluent experience and humour, it is more closely knit, 
and anything more ingenious than the plot, both for keeping the 
reader in continuous suspense and throwing him off the true 
scent up to the very close, we have seldom met with. It would 
be treachery to spoil the interest of so well-contrived a tale 
by giving any key to its dénouement here, so we shall only 
say that probably its greatest merit lies in the extraordinary 
unity of effect—the grim glassiness with which it slides on 
to the end, giving a constant sense of the placid dangerous 
glitter, with occasionally startling cracks, of thin ice over deep 
water. Nor docs any novel-writer of the day succeed better 
in delineating that grim sense of humour which a villain’s 
knowledge of the complete contrast between his real purposes 
and the estimate placed upon him by society fosters in him, 
when he is either bold enough or rash enough to face completely 
the situation before him. ‘The same sense of humour may often 
arise from a very different cause,—a hidden, inward, irremediable 
pain, which occupies a man’s deepest nature, and renders him 
profoundly sensitive to the trifling character of the small anxie- 
ties and superficial amusements which seem to the world to 
make up his outward lot. Anything which causes a complete 
chasm between the realities and the appearances of life will give 
rise to this playful mockery on the surface, but no one has 
hitherto made such good use of it in the delineation of true 
villany as Mr. Le Fanu. 

The characters, however, are very unequal. Of the five prin- 
cipal characters in the book three are, in a slight way, very vividly 
and graphically sketched, namely, the heroine, as we suppose 
she may be called, Rachel Lake; her brother and evil genius, Cap- 
tain Stanley Lake; and the ex-lieutenant of the navy, who gives 
the name to the book, Mark Wylder. Dorcas Brandon is a com- 
pletely unfinished sketch of which something might have been 
made but was not; and the grasping, Pharisaic attorney emulous 
of gentility, though admirably drawn in some scenes, is in other 
scenes an unnatural caricature. There is one outlying picture of 
great beauty, much the most finished and delicate sketch in the 
book, namely, that of little “ Fairy,” as he is called, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wylder’s little boy, and his ways with his father and mother. 
It is the only backwater, as we may call it, in the rapid stream 
of the story, and it is painted with a touch that proves how much 
higher as an artist Mr. Le Fanu might rise, if he would give to 
the whole of his exceedingly clever and rather ghastly stories the 
same careful pencilling which he has given to this little drawing. 

Perhaps Mark Wylder is, if not the most graphic or carefully 
painted, the most real character in the bcok. When the story opens 
he has just come into a larg» fortune after knocking about in the 
navy all his life and rising only to a lieutenancy. Selfish, vulgar, 
and fast, with a good deal of temper, and much dangerous determi- 
nation in him, he is pitted in the tale against a polished man of 
the world, Captain Stanley Lake, equally selfish, much more un- 
scrupulous, much more sly, far more fertile in finesse, but with 
less courage in an emergency, and rash in embarking in a deep 
scheme without fully calculating his own strength to carry it 
out. The pair are well matched, and the contrast between 
them cleverly worked out. Mark Wylder, though so rich 
and prodigal, gives an irresistible impression of stale tobacco- 


mind, iu his suspicious rage against Captain Lake, who has got 
an unpleasant hold over him in connection with gambling 
transactions belonging to the period of his poverty, are very 
cleverly painted. He is engaged but not attached to the heiress 
Doreas Brandon, and in the first scene in the book, at a dinner 
party, he is represented as trying in his coarse way to apologize 
to her cousin, Rachel Lake, to whom in years long passed he had 
been attached but not engaged, for the alliance forced upon him 
by the excellent motive of wishing to unite in one family two 
large estates :— ; 


“‘T suppose the world thinks me a very happy fellow, Miss Lake?’ 
Mark Wylder said, with arather pensive glance of inquiry into that 
young lady’s eyes, as he set down his hock glass.—‘I'm afraid it’s a 
selfish world, Mr. Wylder, and thinks very little of what does not con- 
cern it.’—‘ Now, you, I dare say,’ continued Wylder, not caring to per- 
ceive the soupgon of sarcasm that modulated her answer so musically, 
‘look upon me as a very fortunate fellow ?'—‘ You are a very fortunate 
person, Mr. Wylder; a gentleman of very moderate abilities, with no 
| prospects, and without fortune, who finds himself, without any desery- 
| ings of his own, on a sudden possessed of an estate, and about to be 
| united to the most beautiful heiress in England, is, I think, rather a 

fortunate person.’—‘ You did not always think me so stupid, Miss Lake,’ 
| said Mr. Wylder, showing something of the hectic of vexation.—‘ Stupid! 
| did I say? Well, you know, we learn by experience, Mr. Wylder. 
| One’s judgment matures, and we are harder to please—don't you think 
| so ?—as we grow older.’—‘ Aye, so we are, I dare say; at any rate, some 
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luck would have made me a devilish happy fellow—twice as happy; but | further into his secrets. Nothing can be more skilful than the 
= ~ if eng oye pathy: ps yt the good we ? way in which Captain Lake is always pictured, though we 

on’t know how I got into it, but I can’t get away now; and thelawyer | . . attr 2 
fellows, and trustees, and all that sort of prudent people, get about one, to know him only partially aon at the end. Take the Scene jp 
and persuade, and exhort, and they bully you, by Jove, into what they | which he first opens the parallels against Mark Wylder, who pa 
call a marriage of convenience—I forget the French word—you know; | we said, had been mixed up in some discreditable attempt to 


and whorels the good of mons T say, if you can't enjoy it?—And Mr, | Cheat at eards at an earlier period. One of Mark Wylde 
Wylder looked poetically unhappy, and trundled over a little bit of fri- | bridal presents to his betrothed is being exhibited :— 
candeau on his plate with his fork desolately, as though earthly things “Well, it was pretty—French, I dare say—a little set of table 
had lost their relish.—* Yes; I think I know the feeling,’ said Miss toy—the cover of enamel, studded in small jewels, with a slendes 
SSS ae Oa a 
not en pe old a pacer as it : now.—Wylder Sched thant at her, but = poet light whey aain---" Tinenhiiie, taleeul P said Let ae 
she did not smile, and seemed to speak in good or. - — ro "Is this yours, Mrs. Wylder ?- 4 Mine, indeed ! laughed poor little Me 
what thik in sme matters, though cunning fellow, bo sid “os; | Dorothy, Wall, deur mo, no, inded * and in an cares whisper dg 
is supposed to speak there; but men suffer that way, too—though, of miles ews Ang our dhow my Lord !" and ae ect hee hunted 
owurey, very likely it’s more their own fault.’—‘It ‘is very sad,” said laughed A little nod at Wylder.—‘Oh 7 I eli <2 — - 
Miss Lake, who was busy with a pate —' She has lage - — Wylder, it does your taste infinite credit.’—‘I'm glad you like it aad 
faken by conversstion—and all that, "There azo some men that ean | hase litle tanto thao mays tiove aie all rel, you knot, thee ae 
only really love once in their lives, and never forget their first love, I} —« Oh, yes! of course. ava you seen it, Captain Ap eg jes 
assure you.’—Wylder murmured all this, and looked as plaintive as he placed it in that gentleman’s fingers, who now took his turn at the 
could without exciting the attention of the people over the way. Mark lamp, and contemplated the little parallelogram with a gleam of g 
Wylder had, as you perceive, rather vague notions of decency, and not | amusement.—‘ What are you laughing at?’ asked Wylder, a ltd 
much experience of ladies ; and thought he was making just the inter- | snappishly.—‘I was thinking it’s very like the ace of hearts,’ answered 
esting impression he meditated. He was a good deal surprised, then, | the Captain softly, smiling on.— Fie! Lake, there’s no poetry in you’ 
when Miss Lake said, and with quite a cheerful countenance, and very | said Lord Chelford, laughing.— Well now, though, really it is funny; 
quickly, but so that her words stung his ear like the prick of a bodkin, | it did not strike me before, but do you know, now, it is,’ la ’ 
‘Your way of speaking of my cousin, Sir, isin the highest degree | out jolly Mrs. Dolly, ‘isn’t it? Look at it—do, Mr. Wylder. Isnt 
discreditable to you and offensive to me, and should you venture to| it like the ace of hearts ??—Wylder was laughing rather redly, 
repeat it, I will certainly mention it to Lady Chelford.'—And so she | with the upper part of his face very surly, I thought—+Neye 
turned to old Major Jackson at her right, who had been expounding a | mind, Wylder, it’s the winning card, said Lord Chelford, lay; 
point of the battle of Vittoria to Lord Chelford.” his hand on his shoulder. : Whereupon Lake laughed quietly, still 
This will give a fair specimenof the lively dialogue of the looking on the ace of hearts with his slyeyes. And Wylder laughed too, 
volume which, though generally concerned with interests of a igre ae saps Boyes — _— _ — < Oe ee ee 
° ” : i a a a glanced a grim look from the corners of his eyes on 
darker kind, is almost always sustained with fire and a con-/| Lake, but the gallant Captain did not seem to perceive it; and after 
siderable share of dramatic power. few seconds more he handed it very innocently back to Mrs. Dorothy, 
Mr. Le Fanu has, however, spent most of his labour on the only sunesting ‘Seriously, it is very pretty, and appropriate.’” 
figure of Mark Wylder’s rival and enemy, Captain Stanley Besides these two characters, Rachel Lake is really cleverly 
Lake, which contains a good deal in it that without resembling, sketched, soft and yet spirited, with delicacy and wit, beauty 
will remind the reader of, the picture of Mr. Dangerfield, alias and independence of character combined. But the plot, after all, 
Charles Archer, in “The House by the Churchyard.” We say it | i8 the most striking thing in the book. If Mr. Le Fanu had 
will remind the readers of his former novel of that clever sketch | Painted the detail as carefully as he has contrived and con- 
without resembling it, because the mode of conceiving and dis- cealed the plot, the novel would have deserved to live. As itis, it 
playing the character is so similar, though they resemble | i8 @ very good one, though not quile equal, we think, to its 
each other only in their inventive villany. Dangerfield is predecessor. 
bold and sardonic, Captain Lake a coward at bottom, and sly. WORDS AND P eid 
Dangerfield shows an imperturbable generalship in crime, ORDS AND PLACES.* 
Captain Lake has a violent temper, which betrays him directly 
he is really frightened. Dangerfield is the hard masculine, 
Captain Lake the feline, feminine kind of villain. Still the 
mode of portraiture is curiously the same. Dangerfield wears 
benevolent silver spectacles, and the glitter of those benevolent 
spectacles is always dazzling the reader’s eyes, as he smiles his 
hard smile. Captain Lake wears French leather boots, and 
always smiles down just upon the tops of them, and the glimmer 
of those boots, and of the, yellow eyes which rest upon them, 
haunts the tale just as the silver spectacles and the eyes beneath 
them haunt the house by the Churchyard. The poiut is the 
more noticeable, because both the spectacles and the French boots 
being artificial and not natural features of the person, there 
seems at first sight something arbitrary in associating the villany 
of the men so closely with them. Yet these are some of the most 
effective strokes in two very effective novels. There is in in- 
sincere or positively treacherous characters a certain sense of 
artificiality which draws the attention even of innocent persons 
who are quite taken in by them, to some point where the artifi- 
ciality may be said to culminate. Mere affectations take effect 
on the manner, but deep-seated insincerity, too prudent and 
skilful for any superficial trick of manner, will generally throw 
into relief some superficial point or other in the costume which 
connects itself unconsciously in the imagination with the insoluble | “* *ehw : are : ith 
character of the man. Just where your knowledge of him leaves | his subject sh thorough that he ean well afford “ dispense we 
off, as it were, and you fail, in spite of all effort, to see further, the violence of assertion and bigotry of opinion with which more 
there you find some trait which impresses you because it is the superficial writers on kindred matters are so prone to cover their 
low-tide mark which limits your knowledge of his character, he yl saree’ quetheetions. ; 
even when you see or think you see the waters withdrawn | Mr. Taylor's first chapter, _ geographical names of recent 
from it. So, with Mr. Dangerfield’s silver spectacles,—they | origin, though naturally thrown into the shade by other et 
baffled your knowledge of the expression conveyed by his | ome sgt rs ne Bom cage of Sheet, ve — paras 
eyes; and their gleam therefore constantly associated itself with | Comins segs SeNNDENS Wiel aetented Che agg 
the point where you lost your bearings in gauging his character. quistadores and discoverers, and covered the —— of Coe 
And similarly as Captain Lake’s soft polish of manner bafiles | Amecton with the names of Sante Craz or Vers Cruz,—same 
the attempt to see the real working of his mind, the French | which tell us how the first thought of the wanderers was to take 
patent boots take up an emblematic position with regard to him, | P°SS®8S!0" ay Ge Say piel of the tend they hed ee 
and as they reflect back his sly impenetrable smile, and remind | _* Words and Places; or, Etymological Illustrations of History, Etymology, and 
you of his superficial grace, convince you that you cannot get | Geography. By the Rev. Isase Taylor, M.A. Loudon end Cambridge: Macmllles 














PeruapPs the most expressive prefatory statement to be made in 
treating of Mr. ‘l'aylor’s book is that it is the result of twelve 
years’ study of something like four hundred works bearing directly 
or incidentally on its subject, of which a list is given, and 
that of the thousands of more or less authentic derivations 
which fill his pages there is scarcely one in the discussion of 
which explicit reference is not made to numerous authorities for 
and against in ample foot-notes. Our readers will, therefore, 
readily understand that the main difficulty with which Mr. 
Taylor has manifestly had to contend is one not over frequently 
met with in the present day—that of an overwhelming glut of 
material in every branch of his subject. This manifests itself in 
every one of the five hundred pages of tlhe volume, and although 
we do not say that he has exactly hit the juste milieu between 
accumulation of data and philosophic generalization therefrom 
which forms the first attribute of perfection in a work of the 
kind, we must thank him for an exhaustive and well arranged 
series of what he concisely and expressively calls “ etymological 
illustrations of history, ethnology, and geography.” As a rule, 
his speculations on ethnological and linguistic matters are sound 
and cautious, and if occasionally far from convincing, they are 
still always worthy of the fullest consideration. The marked 
moderation and fairness in discussion of rival theories can be 
easily and most satisfactorily accounted for. His knowledge of 
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the name of Christianity. Religious mysticism, too, led Colum- 
bus to bestow its name upon the island from which rise the three 
mountain peaks of La Trinidad. Florida was discovered on 
Easter Sunday, “ Pascua Florida * while Dominica, Ascension, 
St. Helena, and Janeiro, perpetuate in their names the day of the 
ecclesiastical calendar ou which they were first sighted by the 
conquistadores or buccaneers of four centuries ago. Very differ- 
ent, both in cause and character, was the phase of veligions feel- 
ing which resulted in the foundation of towns like Salem, Provi- 
dence, Concord, and Philadelphia, in the northern continent; 
while there is a never-to-be-broken link between America and 
England in the town of Plymouth—so named hy the exiles of the 
Mayflower, in memory of the last spot on the shore of their coun- 
try that had passed away beneath the horizon from their gaze. 
The story and progress of British colonization and French settle- 
ment throughout North America can be read almost as plainly 
in names a8 in volumes. We fear that whoever corresponds 
in the other hemisphere to Macaulay’s New Zealander will not 
be able to say the same of Yankee times, as he meditates amidst 
the ruins of Snooksville, or Maryannapolis, or other places in 
the names of which developed Yankee individuality delights to 
assert itself. 

But it is as ethnological evidence of a nature most reliable, 
just when all other evidence fails, that the study of local names 
assumes its greatest value. Modern research can now point out 
with approximate accuracy the very limits of each wave of eastern 
immigration which has passed over Europe, the very route 
which it followed, the bypaths and corners into which it over- 
flowed, and the mountain fastnesses into which each of the earlier 
races was in turn driven by stiil more numerous or aggressive 
hordes who pressed on their rear. Careful comparison between 
the most ancient Celtic names of the Continent and those of 
Scotland brings almost demonstrative evidence to show that the 
lowlands were originally peopled by the Cymry, while the Gael 
pure occupied only the highlands, and thus explains the vexata 
questio of the Picts and Scots. Sclavonic nomenclature in 
Bavaria in the south, and Hanover in the north, amongst un- 
mixed German populations, tells us of an extensive Sclavonic re- 
coil at a date subsequent to their thorough settlement. Wales 
and Cornwall will announce to all time the story of a race driven 
for refuge to the security of their hills, and the mountains of 
Switzerland and northern Italy can be shown by similar evidence 
to have afforded a shelter to the débris of every successive race 
that penetrated within reach. In Hungary, the history of the 
Magyar invasion and the retreat of the Sclaves to the hills can 
be read in local names; the Sclavonic descent into the Pelopon- 
nesus can be definitively traced, unmistakeable names of Pyrenean 
villages point out the last refuge of the Euskarian or Basque 
fragment of the Turanians, and these names alone attest their 
affinity to the Finn and Lapp branches of the same race which 
entered Europe by the more circuitous route of northern Asia. 

Primitive names of countries and people form a most interesting 
branch of Mr. Taylor’s subject. The former, often arising from 
actual geographical locality, are frequently to be traced to their 
relative position with regard to other nations, and thus convey a 
distinct recordof the people with whom they were first brought into 
contact. Thus Sutherland, the most northerly portion of Britain, 
can only have been approached from the north by Norwegian 
settlers from the Orkneys. “ Japan,” meaning * the source of day,” 
must have been coined by the Chinese, who approached the island 
from the west. Anatolia, the Levant, and, according to one 
derivation, Europe, are all instances of a similar origin, 
and the meaning of the Dekkan—“the right hand,” that is, 
to races which worshipped the rising sun, “ the south ”"—at once 
throws light on the source and religion of the race which first 
peopled it. The original names of races seem to have been de- 
termined by widely differing circumstances. The great majority 
are nattrally external, applied by other races with reference to 
some physical or accidental peculiarity of the new-comers. Many 
of the oldest national names, such as Moor, Edomite, Negro, are 
simply descriptive of complexion, just as the Red Indians know 
Europeans as “ palefaces.” Peculiarities, habits, dress, or weapons 
are possibly recorded in their names of the Cossacks, ‘ the 
mounted warriors,” the Tartars who “ drew the bow,” the Goths 
who dressed their hair in the form of a half-moon—“ gata,” and, 
according to the popular belief, the Saxons were so called from 
their use of the seax, the Lombards from that of a long bard or 
halberd, and the Franks from that of the franca or javelin. All 
these derivations are, however, extremely problematical, and bear a 

suspicious aspect of having been framed to account for a previously 
existing name. It is but fair, however, to their supporters to 











adduce the Red Indian designation of the early settlers as “‘coat- 
men” and “sword-men.” There is little doubt that by far the 
greater number of national names, as permanently adopted, were 
originally either attempts to violently twist the indigenous name 
into something having a meaning in the tongue of their neigh- 
bours, or a rude imitation of what seemed to the latter a mere dis- 
cordant jargon. Onomatopzia was the object of the Greeks in 
calling all whose language they could not understand BapSapoi, 
and the researches of comparative philology are constantly trac- 
ing the same and similar roots in hitherto unaccountable national 
names. Both Scythian and Tartar possess an alternative ety- 
mology in the attempts made by one “ barbarous” tribe to imi- 
tate the speech of another, I'schwd and Ta-ta being the respec- 
tive equivalents of the Russian and Chinese for BapBapog, and 
both are undoubtedly onomatopeian. A similar explanation of 
Hottentot is plausible, but more doubtful. We have no space 
to enter into the interminable labyrinth of theories as to the 
word Welsh, but Mr. Taylor supports, with great show of reason, 
his belief in its ultimate onomatopeian origin. 

The information to be gained from the study of words and 
names in our own country and language is much less speculative 
and more historically useful than these theoretical controversies. 
The accumulated results of labourers in this field throw a light 
upon the Saxon and Scandinavian periods of English history 
which would have appeared miraculous to Hume, in his lofty 
contempt for chronicling the “ battles of kites and crows.” From 
the constant recurrence of the patronymic suffix “ing” in 
Saxon names we can identify the various clans of the original 
invaders, and wherever the Teutones have passed in Europe the 
same root in other combinations tells us of distant cousins of the 
founder of some quiet English parish. The primary meaning of 
the terminations “ham,” “ ton,” “worth,” all more or less con- 
veying the notion of an inclosure, or private property, with the 
additional idea of our “ home,” indicates traits in the Saxon cha- 
racter which endure in the English to this day. The fierce 
Scandinavian invaders founded settlements by the hun- 
dred; but in almost every instance the chieftain of the 
band who had gained the village named it simply after 
his own name compounded with some suffix indicating a dwel- 
ling, aud there is never a trace in a Scandinavian village name, 
of the strong influence among the Saxons of family ties. 
Another marked difference in the habits of thetwo nations shows 
itself in their widely different use of their respective form of two 
roots common to both languages. “ Ford,” from /wran, to go, 
means a passage in both languages, but the Saxon applied it to 
a passage across a river; the Dane to a passage for his ships—a 
creek. So “wick,” a station, meant to the Saxon a village, 
while the Dane, who lived “upon the foaming wave,” only looked 
for a station in some sheltered bay, whence afterwards arose a 
curious perversion of its true meaning. Salt being obtained in 
early days only by evaporation from sea-water, the Danish 
suffix “wick” came to be regarded as synonymous with salt 
works, and hence the subsequent appearances inland of names 
such as Droitwich or Nantwich. We are even enabled to make 
a fair approximation to the population of England under the 
Saxons, by careful study of village names, of the relative pro- 
portion in each district between those in which the termination 
indicating inclosure and cultivation, or the existence of forest or 
uninclosed tracts of country, ‘The devasiation spread over 
Hampshire in the establishment of the New Forest is silently 
recorded by names imbedded within it siguifying cultivation and 
habitation. 

We regret that we must close Mr. Taylor's book without doing 
more than merely indicating the nature of the greater part of 
it, and without transferring to our columns some of the exces- 
sively ingenious derivations for miscellaneous words and phrases 
which fill the concluding portion. The twelve years spent by 
him in the compilation of this volume have been years spent 
with a worthy object, and with a result worthy of his labours. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Cornhill contains the first part of Mr. Thackeray's story, 
which, oddly enough, is written as if he had contemplated its 
posthumous publication, the hero telling his story in old age, so 
that we know the end from the beginning. As yet, it is a most 
melancholy tale, the central idea being identical with that of Miss 
Thackeray’s wonderful “Story of Elizabeth.” A French girl, 
innocent, but fond of gaiety, is married to a gloomy Huguenot of 
the time of Louis XV., and shut up during her husband's absence 
in war with a pastor and two ancient sisters-in-law to live a 
kind of life only too familiar to many an English household. 
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It is needless to enter on a plot which cannot be ended, but the 
fragment leaves on us an indefinable impression as if Mr. 
Thackeray had succeeded in bringing to the surface that deep 
tenderness which all who-knew him believe to have underlain his 
outwardly sarcastic habit. There is a gentle mellowness in his 
writing hardly so conspicuous before, or rather conspicuous only 
in passages, instead of flavouring, as in this instance, entire chap- 
ters. The impression is the more singular because the life of these 
chapters down to the smallest incident is of the glaomiest kind—the 
description of the little French lady tortured by a hunger for cheerful- 
ness, and believed by her husband to beunfaithful when sheisonly mad- 
‘There are few direct words of the kind, but no man can read the frag- 
ment withoutfeeling that as Thackeray wrote it his main impulse was 
a limitless pity for the sufferings of his own creation. The writing 
is a little too compact, but there is a curious evidence of his power 
as mere artist in the way in which he contrives to leave the im- 
pression that the narrator is getting somewhat feeble and garrulous 


| “Competition Wallah ” is writing on a subject on which a dan 
always loses his senses, and pleads his brotherly affection 
| natives as a reason for his cousinly spitefulness to all Settlers, oi 
| Some one writes the most lucid paper on the effect of the regen 
: on ‘ ‘ t 
judgment of the Privy Council which has yet appeared, It is 
| Peally a marvel of terse statement, and we only regret that ay 
/author who is as clear as the Chancellor himself shoul} 
| have refrained from analyzing the whole of the Chancellor’ 
| decision. We must not omit to mention Miss Rossetti’s Verses 
| called “ Sit Down in the Lowest Room,” verses infinitely um 
| worthy of her powers than some of those she has recently ron 
| to the world. The hunger of the modern girl's mind for the 
career which circumstances refuse, and the envy which lurks belor 
| that hunger, have seldom been more forcibly or more faithfyljy 
expressed, ; 
We have no patience with the waste of power which is going on 
| in the “ Chronicles of Carlingford.” ‘lhe author wrote “ Salem 


with age, given to small jokes and trifling vanities, while scarcely Chapel,” but that is no excuse for the sort of stuff into which th 
mentioning himself except as child. ‘The Small House at Allington” | Perpetual Curate is degenerating —Miss Austen, re-edited by Wilks 
is continued in Mr. Trollope’s very best style—so good a style indeed, | Collins,—and we turn with a sensation of relief to the collection of 
as to suggest that, like a weary horse, he regains his strength from | political anecdotes styled ‘‘ Cornelius O'Dowd,” upon men ani 





perceiving the nearness of the goal. The last few numbers have 
been a little flat, but this is as good as anything he ever wrote, if 
not better than almost all the scenes which have made his repu- 
tation. There is a letter fiom Mrs. Grantly, of Plumstead Epis- 
copi, beseeching her daughter not to elope, and a reply from the 


daughter which probably no one but Mr. ‘Trollope could have | 


written, which we feel are copies of letters actually composed under 
those very circumstances. ‘Ihe remainder of the number is poor; 


the padding being unusually bad, except, perhaps, a paper on the | 


fashion of furniture. ‘The writer condemns all English upholstery 
as having no style of itsown, as being made up of small but expensive 
“ shams,” such as the gilt cornices hung over curtains, and addicted to 
immediate wearing out. He would have the furniture simple and 


more strongly made, use beech-wood instead of cracking walnut, lay | 


down carpets only to the edges of the parallelogram, staining the floor 
of the recesses with a dye, or putting down inlaid wood, the last a 
bad idea in a climate like ours, which will warp a chessboard. He 


objects, too, to polished rosewood tables, which is sound, English- | 


men losing through them all the rich wealth of colour fixed table 
covers might be made to impart to a room. ‘The coloured marbles 
of Western Ireland would be even better 
cosrcel into common sense in the matter of prices, and slabs of 


glass one inch thick, coloured, and then covered with another half- 
| 


inch plate, would be handsomer still, and nearly indestructible. 
We protest, however, against his objection to plate-glass windows, 
a remark which suggests that he lives either in the country or a 
cul de sac. No other contrivance will keep out the rumble of 
London streets while admitting the light, and their use is really 
justified by that simple adaptation of means to ends which is 
his principle of furnishing. Whatin the world, too, does he mean 
by advocating floorcloth as a substitute for carpet edges? Has 
the man no nerves, or is he one of those wretched beings who 
think the sound of a servant’s foot on floorcloth—crunch, 
crunch, as if he were on gravel, is endurable? Let us have 
utility and cheapness by all means, but we can have both with- 
out having inside our houses a noise worse than the roar with- 
out, or diminishing the little light which nature and the use of coal 
leave to unhappy Londoners. He wants stucco instead of paper, 
and he is right; but before stucco can be used somebody must invent 
a wall varnish which wi/l wash. Nobody can now wash a stuccocd 
wall, and if he thinks he can manage without washing, let him just 
try apple green, pale primrose, or a few of the more delicate colours 
—those which do not swallow up light. The requisites now needed 
for London houses are silicated stuccoes for the walls, dyed cocoa- 
nut matting for halls, lobbies, and all rooms much trodden—this 
fibre being nearly indestructible, —and some substance for hangings 
which shall be bright yellow, yet not turn smoke colour without 
covers. His ridicule of chintz covers is well deserved. If the 
real cover is too costly, don’t have it, but unless you are very ex- 
travagant it is cheaper to re-cover every three years than to use 
chintzes, which, moreover, after one washing have precisely the 
same effect as dirty linen. 

“The Son of the Soil” in Maemillin, good as it is, is getting 
conventional. That idea of the tutor who behaves as if he were 
a gentleman, yet is eternally as self-conscious as if he were not one, 
is getting worn out, and Colin would not have behaved just so. 
‘The Hillyars and the Burtons” we shall probably be able to under- 
stand when we get the whole story in three volumes, instead of 
fishing as we are now compelled to do for Henry Kingsley’s deli- 
cious bits of description and sparkling dialogue. For the rest, the 


if masons could be | 


| Women, @ paper worth the price of the magazine, literally bursting 
with suggestiveness, and the “ Letter from Schleswig Holstein,” 
| Blackwood’s “ letters” are always good, and the view taken jy 
| this one is really original. The writer says the true policy ¢ 
England in this matter was to have supported the Liberal party 
in Germany and resisted the despotic courts, and so at one 
moderated the action of the former while paralyzing the move. 
ment of the latter. That is a policy—though we question 
its practicability, not yet sufficiently studied, and the writer; 
| further belief that the Russian object in forcing on the 
| ‘Treaty of 1852 was to prevent the union of the Scandinavian 
| kingdoms is warranted by facts. His assertion that we have 
| been trying to impose a foreign Government on the Duchig 
is, however, justified only by pertinaciously confusing the 
'ease of Holstein with that of Schleswig. The most vigorow 
peaonets : , “ig 
| English friends of Denmark have never advised this Government 
| to contend for Holstein, never denied that the only thing toh 
done with that Duchy is to assemble the estates, and let them vote 
| once for all for Germany or Scandinavia. Schleswig is not yet 
| German any more than, or so much as, the Channel Islands ar 
French. All those possibilities of blundering do not, however, 
| justify us in skulking from the side of a friend because our blun- 
dering involves consequences. 
| 7 . . . . . 
| Jraser is unusually interesting this month, the editor, who has 
| every literary faculty except editing, having apparently been 
saved from his usual monthly deluge of passés papers. There isa 
paper on the Congress correspondence in which the writer establishes 
to his own satisfaction that the Emperor Napoleon wanted something 
he did not get, but nobody knows what; a paper by Miss Cobbe on 
the pagan notions of hell—full of thoughts, but displaying a con- 
tempt for facts most unusual with Miss Cobbe ; a ballad by Charles 
| Kingsley, which is as good as his ballads always are, and bs 
poems sometimes are not; a sketch of that pleasant little oasis in 
a man’s life, “‘a week in bed,” caused by some sickness which jus- 
tifies the luxury, but which involves no torment ; a murderously 
good review of Whyte Melville's “« Gladiators;” and the beginning 
of a story, “Jem Nash the Dull Boy,” which excites endles 
Oxford expectations, and may, we suspect, fulfil them. At least 
| this looks very much indeed like the work of some one fitted to be 
a workman or workwoman :— 

‘*¢ Jem’s lessons in arithmetic were long remembered in the family. 
And his little sister’s ideal of the acme of human woe was Jem one lovely 
summer’s day forbidden to go out until a certain sum was finished 
Lying first on his back, then as time went on and his brain grew 
more hopelessly clouded, on his face, his thumbs in his ears, that he 
might not hear the birds, and worse than that, Dash’s impatient bark d 
joy at Mary throwing sticks and dawdling near the house with him, 
waiting, as Jem well knew, for him; his fingers through his thick heavy 
hair, repeating by rote but without one ray of comprehension the rule 
that ought to have made it all clear tohim. Tears at last dropped slowly 
one by one on the slate under his nose. J think he was occupied it 
wondering how long it would be before the round drops would join togethe 
and make a stream, and in judiciously quiding their course by tilting the slate 
when Mary came in. Angry to be discovered thus, his tears were dashet 
away by slaty fingers. In spite of her intense sympathy she could hardly 
help laughing at the effect of the dirty furrows all across his woe-begon 
countenance. Poor Jem!’” 

The paper on the Land Tenure Question is full of thought, and 
we must attempt to compress one of the most powerful of many 
lines of argument. ‘The tendency of internal emigration in England, 
says the writer, is from the country to the town; estates at 
becoming larger, and the aristocracy, losing its feudal character, 5 
becoming one of wealth. In other words, fewer men with feebler 
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This isa 


eir duties are gradually acquiring the soil. | 


sense of their ¢ 
dangerous position, 
no fuel if the peasant ha ! ; 
The dangerous combination arises when, side by side, you have vast 
estates held ; 
that of personal indulgence, and a peasantry which has no present 
no hope of a better future, and no power of understanding 
why it should labour and another reap.” That is neatly put, but 
this js more effective :—“ When it is admitted that the English 
asant works very hard and very continuously, all the Catholic 
holidays having vanished, in a climate which has no part of the 
summer and very little of the winter excluded from toil ; the fact 
that he lives ordinarily on the verge of destitution, with no power 
of providing for old age or sickness, make it difficult to doubt that 
something in our institutions acts unjustly against him.” ‘Those 
two little sentences contain the whole gist of the case against the 


security, 


existing land laws. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Dockyard Economy and Naval Power. By P, Barry. (Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co.)—The author has for some time, as he informs us, written 
on naval subjects for the Morning Herald, and his theory is that our 
war vessels should all be built in private yards. This theory is natu- 
rally pleasing to the shipbuilders, and they seem to have promised 
Mr. Barry to take a certain number of copies, but at least one of his 
supporters had the good taste, on seeing the first part of his book, to 
decline to have anything further to do with it, on the ground that there 
“sq much entirely undeserved personal abuse of the dockyard 











was 
officers,” so many “entirely false charges against individuals,” and that 


«the style of the whole is so scurrilous.” This letter the author prints, 
and it is a very fair criticism on his book. The truth of the matter we 
believe to be that Government ought to make nothing which can be 
bought ready made in the market, but that everything which the pur- 
chaser must order from the manufacturer is better, though not more 
cheanly, done in the Government yards. Waste will always be the fault 
of public institutions, but reckless abuse will do nothing to check it, and 
Mr. Barry has really no other remedy to offer. The photographs 
attached to the book are very bad, and were, we think, quite unneces- 
sary. Allengine-rooms are alike in a picture, and they are not beauti- 
ful. 

Keeping Afloat. A novel. (C. J. Skeet.)—Lord Hawkscurl entraps 
Gerard Arkley, the son of a man worth millions, into a marriage with his 
sister, Lady Bertha. Soon after old Arkley dies, and the only property 
found is 200,000/. and a landed estate. The son is soon reduced to beg- 
gary by his wife and her brother, whereupon Lady Bertha elopes with 
an accomplice of Lord Hawkscurl. Suddenly it is discovered that old 
Arkley is still alive, that the dead man is an old clerk who was just like 
him, and that he was poisoned by mistake by. Lord Hawkscurl. The 
Lord and his sister die miserably in Paris. Old Arkley’s object in con- 
cealing himself was to open his son’s eyes to the character of his wife, 
to effect which he sacrifices 200,000 But no mere outline can give 
any idea of a work in which every fresh incident seems more incredible 
than the last. It has, however, one great merit—there is but one 
volume, 

Sermons, Fourth series. By the late Rev, Frederick W. Robertson, 
M.A. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) —To reada sermon of Mr. Robertson's, after 
those of the thousand other clergymen who publish their annual volume, 
is like entering into a new atmosphere. There is no darkening of the 
truth by trite conventionalities. There is no mere rhetoric—no 
railing—no uncharitableness, If he touches a subject, it is not till he 
has honestly thought it out for himself; and whether eventually you 


‘but the passion and the sedition would have | 
1 rights which made him conservative. | 


by force of mere wealth, and for no visible object but | 


they can transfer a mortgage or sell the mortgaged property. And if 
they lose the power of foreclosure—which practical men know to be 
worthless—they have all the subscribed capital of the company as an 
| additional security. The success of these companies on the Continent 
is of very old date, and in some cases extraordinary, The Crédit 
| Foncier de France, with a nominal capital of 2,400,0002, has lent on 
| mortgage 19,000,0007. Of course this success depends on the extent 
to which the general public take the bonds of the company. 

Thoughts, Past and Present, on Life and Love. By D, R. M’Nab. (F. 
Pitman.)—A sonorous title for a little volume of extracts—prose and 
verse—moderately well selected. They are, however, by hypothesis, 
of a very didactic sort. 

Annals of Industry and Genius. By C. L. Brightwell. (T. Nelson 
| and Sons.)—Lives of men, mostly self-taught, who have been remark- 
| able for their literary or scientific eminence. Among others we notice 
| Sir William Jones, Cervantes, Tycho Brahe, Belzoni, Franklin, Mont- 
golfier, and Tom Britton, the musical small-coal man, the last being 
surely in better company than he was ever in during his life. The narra- 
tives are, we doubt not, fairly correct as to facts, but they are not very 
spirited. 

Pitman's Popular Lecturer and Reaaer, Edited by Henry Pitman, 
(F. Pitman.)—This is the first volume of a new series, the former 
series having reached seven volumes. It consists of a collection of 
lectures by various authors, and is intended chiefly for working men’s 
clubs. The success of the former series proves the fitness of theso 
volumes for the readers for whom they are designed, and we think that 
the new featuro of this series, viz., the introduction of readings from 
good authors, will add to its attractions. 

The Cambridge Shakespeare. Volume Il. By W. G. Clark and W. Aldis 
Wright. (Macmillan and Co.)—This volume finishes the comedies, 
or rather those plays usually printed before the histories. We see no 
falling off from the accuracy of its predecessors. In the rather meagre 
notes, we observe, however, a very plausible new reading. The clown 
in “ All's Well that Ends Well ” says, ** Young Charbon, the Puritan, and 
old Poysam, the Papist, howsome'er their hearts are severed in religion, 
their heads are both one.” For this the editors suggest chair-bonne and 
poisson, alluding to the Lenten fare peculiar to the two sects. A similar 
suggestion was made contemporaneously by a Mr. Easy in “ Notes and 
We think, however, that probably Shakespeare “ wrote ” his 
The clown does not speak French very well, 





Queries.” 
text just as it stands. 
that is all. 

Vatican Sculptures Briefly Explained. By Robert Macpherson, of 
Rome. (Chapman and Hall.)—A beautifully printed pocket volume of 
outlines of the principal sculptures of the Vatican. The author took 
photographs of the statues, then made a tracing from them, and reduced 
the tracings to their present size by photography. They were then 
carefully re-drawn, and the woodcuts resulting therefrom are certainly 
good. The descriptive notices are admirably to the point and concise, 
The book is equally useful to art students who cannot visit Rome, and 
as a protection against a short memory to those who have left it. 

My Imprisonment at Washington. By Mrs. Greenhow. (Richard 
Bentley.)—This book would be offensive if it were not so very absurd. 
Its author was during the Presidency of Mr. Buchanan one of the 
leaders of Washington fashion, and though violently Southern in her 
sympathies she chose to remain at Washington to actasaspy. Others 
of her Southern accomplices kept their oflices under Mr. Lincoln, in 
order to betray hiscounsels, and Mrs Greenhow, under cover of theimmu- 
nities allowed to women in America, forwarded the information they 
gave her to General Beauregard. Throughout the book she boasts of 
her suecess—that the Government engineers sent her their plans, and 
that President Davis has confessed that ‘* without her there would have 
been no Bull’s Run.” Yet she considers herself a martyr because she was 
summarily arrested, confined first in her own house under strict sur- 





agree with him or not, you recognize a true priest, a man who can 
counsel others because he has found firm standing-ground for himself. 
This series of notes for sermons (for they are unfortunately no morc) | 
seems to us quite equal to its predecessors; take, for instance, the | 
admirable discourses on prayor and inspiration. 

The Silver Casket, By “A. L. 0. E.” (T. Nelson and Sons,)—Another 
child-trap, in which, under the pretence of a story, the unhappy infants 
are to be made to take large doses of Low-Church theology. It is not, 
however, a bad specimen of that kind of literature. There is consider- 
able life and truth about the drawing of the children, and they use their | 
shibboleth in conversation less gloomily than is usual. But the good 
people are so very good, and the worldly people are so very worldly. 

On Some Legal and Economic Questions connected with Land-Credit and | 
Mortgage Companies. By A. G. Henriques, Esq., barrister-at-law. | 
(Effingham Wilson.)—A very timely pamphlet pointing out the prin- 
ciple on which these societies aro managed and the advantages they offer | 
to the public. The principle seems to be to lend their paid-up capital 
and all the money they can borrow on bond at a low rate of interest to 
landowners at a higher rate, the difference betweon the two rates 
forming the shareholders’ profit. Mortgagors prefer to deal with the 
companies because they are in no danger of having the mortgage 
suddenly called in, lenders prefer the bonds of the company because if 
they want their money they can transfer the bonds more readily than 








veillance, afterwards in the Capitol, and was finally sent South in safety. 
What on earth did she expect? That the prisons of America are 
a disgrace to the country we do not doubt. Ina country so little 
used to bear taxation, it is natural they should be, and of course this 
was aggravated by the sudden increaso of the number of prisoners. 
Every complaint, however, which Mrs. Greenhow made seems to have 
been attended to by the superior authorities, though the intolerable inso- 
lence of her letters might well have excused a different course. The 
same unwomanly violence of tongue accounts for much of the misconduct 
of the underlings, and much is clearly exaggeration. When actually in the 
custody of the police, she made signals to some of her confederates, and 
in the attempt to prevent this a Captain Dennis seized her by the arm. 
“A strong effort,” says the lady, “‘ was afterwards made to drive this 
from my mind, as if aught but the life-blood of the dastard could efface it!" 
Some 350 pages of this bombast, mingled with all the slanderous gossip 
of Richmond respecting the Northern statesmen, are what readers will 
find here. 

Lectures on Rest and Pain. By John Hilton, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. (Bell 
and Daldy.)—In these lectures, originally delivered before the College 
of Surgeons, the accomplished author has set himself to establish the 
principles that rest is the most important therapeutic agent in the cure 
of accidents and surgical diseases, and that every pain has its distinct 
and pregnant signification. First he points out the contrivances by 
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which rest is 


then the efforts which nature makes to secure it on the occurrence 











accident or disease, and lastly the appliances for obtaining rest which 
are in the power of the pro nal man. It is in this last part of his 
subject that the author is enabled to it by the profound knowledge 
of nervous anatomy for whi h is famous. Pain is his guide to sh 








and the unprofessional reader learns with astonishment 
lity ¢ of the pain may be from its cause. 


medical profession not only by the 


seat of disease. 
how remote the apparent loc “he 
work will be recommended to the 
author’s reputation, but by the 
obtained at the time of their publication by word of mouth. 

Introduction to the Grammar of the Romance Languages. By Friederich 
Diez. Translated by C. B. Cayley, B.A. (Williams and Norgate.)—An 
excellent translation of a book valuable to all students of philology. The 
Romance tongues are all mainly derived from the popular Latin, which 
existed side by side with the classical language. The other principal 
elements are German and Greek. The first part of Herr Diez’s book 
consists of an elaborate catalogue of these words, to which are appended 
their signification and mod form. Then the structure and pecu- 
liarities of the six principal Romance tongues—the Italian, Wallachian, 
and Proveneal—and of their kindred 
This is done with that elaborate care and 


notoriety which his views justly 


rn 


Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
dialects, are passed in review. 
wealth of learning in which the German scholars are in the present 
day unrivalled. 
The Jew. A Poem. ‘yederick Cerny. ( 
old friend the Wandering Jew, after the Crucifixion, 
Hell, where he hears the report to Satan by his emissary of that event, 
Satan’s triumphant speech thereupon, the advent of Christ to Hell, and 
release of the devils. He 
whom he has a long philosophical conversation, marries a lady named 
Miriam, with whom he enjoys great happiness till herdeath. Then his 
after countless years, finding that he cannot 
Notwithstanding 
Cerny is, never- 


3ell and Daldy.)—Our 
is carried off to 


le 
ay 


awakes from this vision, meets a man with 


misery is extreme; but, 
die, he 
traordinary framework, ox 
theless, 
scene is well conceived and worked out, 
manly, and free from the violent straining after pictorial effect which 
is the prevailing fault of the day. 

The Gospel in Ezekiel. By Thomas Guthrie, 
(Adam and Charles Black and » leading idea of 
the thirty-sixth chapter of Ezekiel, es 16 to 37, 
or outline of the Gospel Bt certainly a little fanciful, 
think, unfairly so; sess Which the 
with is no more than 
forth the cardinal doctrines of 
of a neat, handy dnodecimo, v 

What is your Name? By Sophy Moody. 


takes his knife and commits suicide. this ex- 


absence of framework, Mr. 
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not merely absurd. Take each chapter separately, and the 


while his diction is nervous, 


D.D. Fortieth Thousand. 
these sermons—that 
present an epitome 
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volume has met 
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and the great 


is merited by the eloquence with which it’ sets 


Seotch theology. This issue consists 


learly and handsomely printed, 
(Richard Bentley.)—This 
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peace or anti-annexation policy has prevailed. His difticulty ; 
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1 oom 8 

know wht todo when the supply of silver becomes insufficin 

cient 





sooner or later, it must. And he proposes that at every mint te <4 
. q . i 

gold should be received at the Bank of England rate Per oune, 
standard fineness, and that all that was tendered should be ¢, oined del 
ay 


notes issued in lieu of it. This, of course, would be 


double standard; but he thinks that at the first sympte om of 


the old evil of 


a redanj, 


ance of gold the gold standard might be adopted in its full integrity 
Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. by J. R. M’Culloch % 

ieia ; “er mn * Ney 

Edition. (Adam and Charles Bla —There had been no ney edit 





of this valuable edition of Adam Smith’s great work since 1838. and i 
cannot, therefore, be said that this comes before it is needed, Ths 
whole work has been carefully revised, and the effect of the reat 
change in our commercial legislation during the last twenty years fully 
New dissertations on credit, charitable foundations and 
reaties have also been added, and we observe that Mp 


considered, 
commercial 
M’Culloch thinks pretty much with Mr. Gladstone as to the ¢ charities 
while he unhesitatingly condemns the commercial treaty with France 
e have for ten years parted with our right to tax coy i. 
seal bol This is true, but if our doing so has enabled the Emperoy 
to overcome the vulgar French prejudice against free 


beeause 





trade, it w nul 
erreatady untage for the sake of adherencg 
to even a sound general rule. On currency Mr. M’Culloch is an y, 
swerving disciple of Lord Overstone and the Act of 1844. 


have been pedantic to lose thi 


Plutology; or, the Theory of the Ejforts to S itisfy Human Wants, WE 
Hearn, LL.D., Professor of History and Political Economy jn jy 
University of Melbourne. 1864. (Macmillan and Co. )—Itis inte resting 
to notice the contributions which our colonies are beginning to make, 
Not long since Dr, Woolley, of the Sydney University, sent home a ql. 
Now we hav ea sound and SK lid treatise oD 
University. This is not only ¢ 


lection of scholarly essays, 
Political Economy from the Melbo 
to us in many respects in advance of the 
S. Mill's 
Hearn’s view of 
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1e 





well-written work, but seems 
the day, including on certain points even Mr. J 
The second title mneny expresses Dr, 
want. 





treatises of 
great work, 
economy as the balancing of effort against Tle begins with g 


review of the kinds and degrees of "tind wants, a subject which Joh 
Labour and 
its aids, such as capital, invention, co-operation, are then considered jg 
due order, and he treats with great insight the general subject of the 
It is curious that one of the ablest theories of 
nely, the ‘Traité Théorique ¢ 
il, was also a colonial production, the 


Mill professedly but not really banishes from the science. 


organization of society. 
we had previously sec 
by M. Courcelle de L 

writer being a professor in the Chilian 
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economy 
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Tnive 
that 


rsity. Perhaps there js 


something in the development of a colony nourishes studies of the 
kind. But if we compare the 
marked by that ingenuity and wildness which can only be described as 


1d is yet 


ks in question, the one is strongly 


wor 


French, while the other, though call Ory, distinguished by 






































































































book is unfortunate in appearing just after Miss Yonge’s “History | |, 3 ia 
inaton’ ae Pe pe ge . : . ~ | the eareful adherence to facts. The s] ; of Descartes and Bacon still 
of Christian Names ;” but the very interesting and curious subject le the t leadi tions of the v 
: P P - : : . rule the two leading nations 0 le wor 
with which it deals is ver ulequately handled. Miss Moody has = 
collected an immense amount of valuable information and of idle stories, Tote CGT wt 
and these she has strung together without system or even index. And BOOKS RECEIVED. 
her style, though easy and flowing, aims most painfully at fine writing. Western Woods and Waters, by J. HWoskyns Abrahall (Longman }—Seve hs 
Se ial . 7 = E ‘ sidence lussis land, by I. M. Anderson (Macmillan)— i { 
The classified li names at the end of the volume are the most rang Life, erg J g fe sod, 1 stan (ieetni}<-abaaton’s iain 
valuable > part of it. Us tx } Information (Beet 1 - Professor Wiison (in 4 
0 / y ‘ he ee > . iw vols .) Vol 3 (Blackwood)—The fl > Inspir atin ” by C. A. Row 
The Drain of Ss tot Fast, and the Currency of India. By W. (Longmanj—Panch for —Si! Vi etor hoice, by A 
13, LL.D. W. H. Allen and Co.)—The theory of the writer | Thoms, in 3 vols, (Max el levings in Cornwall pee Devon, by 
s . ty 137 : “ . Thomas Mills (Freeman)—Sir John Eliot Biography, by J. Forster, in 2 ¥ 
is that the immense amount of silver which yearly flows to the East is | (Loneman)—Ruih Riv by K. Deane, in 3 vols. (Tinsley)= 
absorbed in currency. The e transactions are mostly carried on | Sounets and other Poen 1and Maberl —Comn ao os ayer Eee 
¢ ; ans . Y Rivington'—The Hist J. Chur ich 1@ Battle of the 
by barter, but as soon as the British Government takes the manage- | standards, by John Taylor ( ited Kingd 
ment of a province into its own hands it requires the taxes to be paid E. Genes mn wee pe aon 
: : 1 : ° P Pg ospita ransports (Bu n, wuitary ° 
in silyer, Thus the drain has been least during those years in which a | mission (Barton, Little, Brown, and Co.) 
Oe $e — — a ————_$____—_—— — Pe 
~_D 7 vr oT . r | 7 
MARRIAGE. TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN TE ‘ETHL—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
Mason—Asnwortu—On the 5rd inst., at Milton street RAILW = (Pennsylvania Division.) ~ tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protect 
Congregational Church, Roclidale, by the Rev. H.W. re due Ap t. 1864. vil be paid in London at 17th July, een — as a: TEETH — i 
Parkinson, and the togerz, B.A., HUGH | the Consolidated Bank (lita ted), o. 7 Fenchureh street, | "me are A Pees sets the- tadhiaapence: 

SON of G } . Lo at the exchange of 4 to the dollar The | PMA OF extrac “ 10 Wires nor fastenings required, and 
MASON, of Groby Lo 1-under Lyne, Esquire, eont aie iee Avan seit is. to at rotate pas of the detection impx Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Uskell’s 
to ANNE, eldest dau ve late GEORGE ASH- | company two days previously for ex ee egy ~~ | Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free fr 
WORTH, Roche Hou le, I aie me a aia ke scsi se eee Se ey ee 

Laem Sik eae sale London, 2 Old Broad ats t Maw 5, 1804. 8 Grosvenor et, Bond street; and 39 Dennett's h 
Birminghas 
CAUTION.—CHLORODYNE—CHANCERY SUIT A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT — oe — 
HL ORODY N E.--Before Vice-Chan- | @ OAP-MAKING on a small scale may be YEETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
cellor Sir W. P. WOOD.—On January 11 it was | 4 tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a penny Messrs. LEWLN MOSELY & SONS, 39 Berner 
clearly anal *. fo he Court, by affidavits from | packet of HARPER TWELVIETREES' GLYCERINE ford sure estublished, 1820), direct «attention 
eminent Hospital ictans of Loudon, that Dr. J. | SOAP) POWDER, whieh will produce a pound of | and patente 1 impro nent in Artificial ‘Teeth, 
COLLIS BROWNE 3 the original Inventor and Dis- | strong GLYCERINE WASHING SOAP, possessing | py which a GUM-COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is 
coverer of a remedy well known as CHLORODYNE, remarkable lathering properties: a similar r sult can- | substituted for the metals and soft absorbing agents 
See Times, January 12h, 18v-4 not be obtained from any other washing powder. The use | generally used. this system all Stumps and Loose 
The Publ cautioned against using any of HARPER TWELVE wag md GLYCERINE SOAP | Teeth are caret ed, avoiding extraction or any 
compound es nea f sete - ihe gomeasee POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and | painful operation. re self-alhesive, defy 
compounds sre tot ut of the active prineiple, improves the clothes, and does not in the slightest way | ion, and insure an amount of comfort hitherto 
and fail to afford the curative effects of the original | 2% ar either the hands orskin. Manufactory, Bromley- | tainable without the use of metals and unsigh]s 
and genuine, viz. that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS | ¥-B0w, London, E. tures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5b. 8 
BROWNE'S ¢ HLORODYNE ( HLORODYNE, _ ——— Wand 15 Guineas. Tor the efficacy and suce 4 
which is so extensively used in nearly all the > Hospitals - 7 al x oT rr system vide ‘‘Lancet,’ Noe mnection with any one of 
at home and abroad, is unquestionably the moat eitiea ty GHS, ASTHMA, ar ” DOES E | iL eames nari 
Us ustworth Ae : ONSU MP = effectually cured by Keating's | —— a —— 
ve end trustworthy of any medic in use for Con- | ; ugh I Whie ds re daily 1 mmend i by tu 
sumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthms 'r 5 ough Lozenges. — ch are daily recommended by the IV PINE 4 Th 
S} 0g Rievasethens } i nde taps 4 Bi poy : ramps faculty—testimonials fro the most eminent of whom \ “ORS SON’S PEPSI 5 E WIN Ki 
be without it. Nu s testimonials accom othe: : +h may be inmnoded-tnthe t most effectual, sate, speedy, aud | 4 perfectly palatable form for administering ‘te 
bottle. Sole pare uals “Aecompany €aeA | convenient remedy for cough and all disorders of the | popular remedy for weak digestion. 
J. ~~ SPORT, lungs, chest, and throat. Manufactured by T. Morson and Sox, 19 and 46 
at Sold in Me yxes, Is. 14d.; and tins, 2s.9d, 43. 6d., and | Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in botiles at 38., 
t 
33 Great R ; ir © nein :. 6d. 
sYeat Russell st reet, Bl vomsbury, London. 11s. each, by fT. Keari Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- | 08.,and lis, each, Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6 
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order, at E. MOSES and SON’S 
TUVEN [Li CLOTHING. 
ov “KERT¢ iH’ SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
onder, at at F. MOSES ( san 
JUVEN NILE CLOTHING 
ey “oti v's r all climates at E. MOSES and 


HIN ¢ 


all classes 


CLOT 
le to order, for 
S and SON'S. 


(pe 
ov READY- MADE, 








and all oceasions 
Ready-inade and 1 Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Draper [atters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Make | General Outfitters 
for all Classes. 
I n Houses 
City ! t li hime t 
154, 155, 156, 157 M es; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87 » and 
&9 Aldgate. 
faa Oxford street Branch 
806, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 138 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishment : 
Brad 1, Yorkshire. 
ES and SON’S 
} levery Friday Evening 
y Evening at sunset, when busi- 
111 «’eloe} 
narked the lowest prices in plain 
pproved of will be exchanged or the 





money returned. 


List of price vith Rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-eard, and our ne¢ Pamphlet “on mn Modern 
Costume,” a sequel iossip on Dress,” gratis and 





post free. 








SIX 


HIRTS—FOR D's EURE K A SHIRT 


























erat 
L 
UVE NILI resp fully call attention to 
J. por ge rina ad Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
and < are combined with the latest and most 
: 7a and the best workmanship. FE. 
1 utienlar attention to this impor- | 
usil nd they can with ¢ 
ul lL as must s y the 
sinad maneuhel Se wanes, 





Diners a la Russe, 





A_ variety 


of New 





Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 


May be seen at 


MAPPIN 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEF 


SECOND-HAND PLATE 


BROTHERS, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT 
FIELD. 


PURCHASED 


Silversmiths, 
STREET, W. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


OR EXCHANGED. 





and D. NICOLLS’ (COURT 
1 ad ORS) Guinea Waterproof Overcoats and 
the Two Guinea Suits of Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or 
country wear. may be obtained at their Establishments, 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, 
London; and 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; or of their 
Agents throughout the “country. 


J. , 


H. 


JONES 2S HOT-W MN TE sR “APPARATUS 
for GI NHOUSES 
Plans and estimates post fre a. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


J. JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for CONSERVATORIES, 

Plans and estimates post free 

6 Bankside, Southwaik, London, 


JONES'S HOT- 











“S HOT- W ATER APPARATUS 
for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS. 
Plans and estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


INES’S HOT-WATER APPARA 
for ORCHARD HOUSES. 
Plans and estimates on application. 

6 Bankside, South *k, London. 
JONES'S HOT-W ATE RA APPAR. ATU S 
for BATHS and DRYING CLOSETS. 

Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London 


JONES “S$ HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for HALLS and BILLIARD-ROOMS# 
Nstimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for OFFICES, WARM HOUSLS, and 
WORKSILOPS. 
Plans and Estimates gratis. 
6 Banksi le, Southwark, La ond lon. 


JON ES’S HOT-WATER “APPARATUS 

ed. for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and SCLIOULS. 
Estimates gratis. 

6 Banks ide, Southwa k, 
JONES'S HoT- WATER APPARATU S$ 
for LECTURE-HALLS, READING-ROOMS, &e. 

2stimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, | ondon. 


S HOT-WATER A 


J. 


TUS 


Z. 








J. 








London. 


sae 








DR APPAR ATUS 5 








Faye 1 for tl u] wr fit and quality 
for : very fine, six furdds. Instructionstor self-mea- | CF e for COACH-1OU SES and HARNESS-ROO Ms. 
surement t post f | I’stimates free. 
R. FORD and co Poultry, E.¢. | __ 6 Bankside, Southwark, | ndon, 
— —— — J. JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
0 B E 5. A R D E N e Best Material, Moderate Charges, and, when 
R “wr ; _ . fixed by J. Jones's men, the Eifeetual Working Guaran- 
, “d on 1 ‘ ed. 
ites Inspection o ck of DOUBLE GUNS, , —— a, 1. ; 
BREECH.LUADELS, REVOLVERS, &e.; alao his e-: | __6 Bankside, Southwark, Tondon, 
Seneive assorin f 5i ‘OND-HAND SPORTING | J. oe HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
GUNS, by eminent ma voderate prices. | OF e being Always in Stock can, at a very short notice 
Sporting ammuni f all descriptions, | be Sent “ any 4 and men to tix the same if sequined. 
. a 6 Banksi de, Southwark Londo = . 
Wo PRIZE ME DALS.—| J J JONES'S HOT- WATER. APPARATUS 
JENNER and I VST ten guinea best mo- e ® for EVERY PURPOSE, delivered Free to any 
rocco or russia silver-titted I.adies a ing and writing tation in Englaud, or Fixed Complete in any Fart of the 
ag. Gentlemen's ditt Ihe ten guinea sils r-titted World. 
Ladies’ dressine- in Coromandel or Walnut. The | 6 Bankside, ithwark, London 
inea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling | ———— —— 
ie Wingtinen droning ane, eT ee J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
At the Manufacturers’ NER and KNEWSTUuB, | @ ® Prices and Ilastrated Catalogues, or Plans and 
33 St. James's sure and 69 Jermyn street, j istimates Gratis and Post Free. 
? } 6 Bankside, Southwark, London eas 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS | PROTECTION FROM FIR. 
TO H.R. THI egy OF WALES. TRADE MAKK—AN ARK = 
LENFIE D STARCH | PORYANT and MAY'S PATE NT 
WARDF] pe . aS) BD SPECIAL SAFETY MAICHES, WAX VESTAS, 
<innpuepegaliane Pitz MEDAL, 1963. | and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on th B 
This unri l chi These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
_ DIN TH IYATL LAUNDRY, | phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, iguit- 
and pronounced by Ifer Majesty’s Laundress to be | jng yonly on the box, ath rd to lite and property great 
THE FINEST S CH SHE EVER USED. ) protection against accidental fires. 
Her Majesty's | Dresser declares it to be Whitechapel road, London, KE 
Pate aigek aan ican Genie | Observe the Trade ark—on Ark. 
and the above award by some of the most eminent | a : . 7 
scientific men of 1 ; pea Feminent) + rOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nervousness 
CONFIRM ITS SUPERIORITY. | and want of energy.—W hen first the Derves feel 
WOTHERSPOON 1 aia : unstrung, and Jistlessuess supplauts energy, it is the 
OTHERSPOO? 1 CO., Glasgow, and London. right time to take sume nag as Holluway’s Pilis, 
eis ae to. prevent disorder rununi intu disease. These ex 
The BEN“ FACTOR of the SKIN, | cellent Pills co rect all irregularities aud weaknesses, 
, 1a ° . eT . They act so kindly, yet go ener‘ getically, Ou the fuuctions 
\ OLLARD’S PERFUME D | ot digestion and assimilation, that the whole body is 
= SULPHUR SOAP, | revivea, the blood is rendered richer and p urer, the 
No. 1, for toil purposes, is recommended by all | muscles become firmer aud stronger, and the nervous 
Medical men as an ivfull ible means of preserving the | aud absorvent systems are invigorated. Tuese Pills 
skin in periect. health. . 2, 3, 4, aud 5 are used | are suitable for allclasses and all ages. They havea 
most effectually in all cases of cutaneous eruptions.— | most maivelious etlect ou persons who are “ out of 
Sold st the depot, 2 Rupert street, Covent ury street, W., | condition ;" they soon rectily whatever is iu fault, 


J I 
and by all Chen ists. —Pamplile ts po st free 


| 


restore strength to the body, aud coutideuce to the mind. 





Ee INDE RS, STOV IS, FIRE-[RONS, 
and CHIMN} tYPIECE S.—Buyers of the above 
are reqnested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURIONS SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEYPIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON} 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
{3 lds. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel "fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ounehe ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; chimney 
pieces, from 41 8+. to £100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the 
set to £1 4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearth-p'ates, 
STAL.— 


G ASELIERS in GLASS or M 
I Vhe increased and increasing use of Gas in Private 
Houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON to collect 
from the various manufacturers in metal and glass all 
that is new and choice in brackets, pendants, and chande- 
liers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, 
as well as to have some de signed expressly for him. 
These are on SHOW over his TWENTY LARGE 
ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and purity of 
taste, an unequalled assortment. They are marked in 
plain figures, at prices proportion .te with those which 
have tended to make his Establishment the largest and 
most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 12s. 6d. (two 
lights) to £22. 


ha S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [LRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; aud i New- 
man yard, London. 


SAUCE,.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
V ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nolsseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrrns. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ 
hames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Pre rprietors, 
Worcester: Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 














Pure PALE 


ry \4 U-D 4b 1 Kh.—This 


BRANDY, per gall. (introduced by usin 1851), 
is very superior + rod ne importations of Cognac. In 
French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., railway 


carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtainel o~ of 
Hexnxy Baer and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 
Established 1529, 








.C,, and JU Regent street. 
> INAHAN’S. LL WHISKY  v. 


|K 


COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 


Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. [t is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. Gd. each, at the retail houses in London, by 


the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork bre anded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky 


WINE.—Cockburn’s Ports, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s. 
to be obtained pure and cheap of the 
MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, aud sells to the 
public at reasonable prices, 
CEeLLARS—Marylebone Court House, 
Srones and Orrices—314 Oxtord stre 
Export aNd Borrning VauLrs— 15 


Crutched Friars, E.C., London. 

INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
D M: fk. SIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best reme:ly for 
Acidity ot ‘the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children, I[t is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Cuemiststhroughout 
the world. 


W. 
ot, W. 
Johu street, 
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TH DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank of London and 
Liverpool (Limited); Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., 
the Union Bank of London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at ca:] and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


USTRALIAN MORIGAGE, LAND, 
and FINANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
First Capital, 2500,0)0. 
DrrecTors., 
Nicholson, | Henry Jordan, Esq. 
art. R. Stuart Lane, Esq. 
Alderman W. A. Rose, | ‘I’. M. Mackay, sq. 

M.P. Edward Tootal, Esq. 
David Aitchison, Esq. Sir Henry D. Wolff, 
John Allnutt, Esq. K.C.M.G. 

James Caird, Esq., M.P. Sir Henry E. Fox Young, 
John Gillespie, Esq. C.B. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote, and Co., London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co., 6 
Victoria street, Westminster Abbey. 





Sir Charles 
B 





The company has now commenced business, and is 
prepared to receive money On deposit as agents for in- 
vestment on behalf of the lenders on Mortgage of Real 
Estate in Australia for fixed periods of years, and g-ne 
rally to transact financial business in connection with 
the Avstralian Colonies. 

Interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum will be 
allowed by the Company on deposit for the tirst six months 
(the time required for transmission and investment), and 
will be guaranteed by the Company at the rate of £7 per 
cent. per annum during the remaining period of the 
loan, payable half-yearly at the Company's office in 
London. 

The lender will have the option hereafter of exchanging 
his securities for the Company's Debentures if preferred, 
with Coupons for Interest attache. 

Full particulars of the terms upon which Deposits will 





pany’s temporary Offices, 152 Gresham House, Old 
Broad street, E.C. HENRY N. LONG, See. 








A ERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 

BOARD.—ALBERT DOCK WAREHOUSES. — 
Wanted, for the Superintendence of Albert Dock Ware- 
houses, a Person practically scquainted with the efficient 
and economical employment of labour, in discharging the 
cargoes of Ships, receiving, weighing, storing, and de- 
livering the same. The salary will be £400 per annum, 
with a residence, Applications, stating age, and enclos- 
ing testimonials of ability and character, must be sealed, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Mersey Docks and Haibour Board, endorsed ‘ Albert 
Dock Warehouses,” and be sent, under cover, to the 
Secretary not later than Thursday, the 10th prox. To 
prevent inconvenience and expense to persons residing 
at a distance, and to render unnecessary, at present, any 


[rNHE CREDIT MOBILIER (Limited). 
Incorporated under * The Companies Act, 162.” 
Capita!, £1,000,000, in 20,000 Shares of £50 each. 
First Issue, 10,000 Shares. 

| Deposit on application £1 per Share, and £4 on allot- 
ment. 

Subsequent culls not to exceed £5 per Share, and at 

} intervals of not less than three months, 

No call will be made until after the expiration of three 
months from the date of allotment. 

It is not intended to call up more than £20 per share ; 
but as the ope ations of the Company increase, and more 
share capital can be advantageously employed, further 
issues of shares will be made, a preference being given 
to the then existing shareholders. 

DrrRecTorRs. 


Directors of the Credit Foncier (Limited). 
The Hon T. C. Haliburton, M.P. 
Edward Warner, I’sq., M.P. 
Lord Otho Fitzyerald, Director of the Midland and Great 
Western Railway of Ireland. 
Alexander Dunbar, Esq., Old Broad street. 
Charles Ellis, Esq., Lloyd's. 
Adolphe Hakim, Esq. (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim Brothers, 
and Co.), London. 
James Levick, Esq, 9, King’s Arms yard, London 
Charles E. Newbon, Esq., Stanhope place, Hyde Park. 
Henry Pownall, Esq., Russell square. 
John Westmoreland, Ksq. (Director of the Royal In- 
surance Company), London. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, and Co., London. 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Sraiths, London. 








Sonicrrors 
Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., 28, Nicholas lane. 
Broxens. 
Messrs, Field, Son, and Wood, 2, Warnford court, Throg- 
morton strest. 
Francis Burnand, Esq., County Chambers, | 





street. 

Secretary (pro tem.) —C. W. Smith, Esq. 
Temporary Otlices—Offices of the Credit Foucier, 80 
Lombard street, 

PROSPECTUS, 

The leading financial establishments in Paris are the 
Credit Mobilier and the Credit Foncier, both of which | 
have stood the test of experience, and have realized very 
large profits for their shareholders, the transactions of 
the Credit Foncier being based upon the land-credit 
system, whilst the Credit Mobilier embraces general | 

| 
} 





fiuaucial business. 

The wisdom of this division of operations has been fully 
revlized by the Credit Foncier for Great Britain and 
Ireland, which since its establishment has found the 
offers of business, both of a land credit as well as of a | 
general financial character, so large as to necessitate the | 
formation of the Credit Mubilier (Limited), to undertake | 
such financial operations as the Credit Foucier, with due | 
regard to its special objects, cannot legitimately carry | 
out. | 

The principal objects of the Crelit Mobilier (Limited) 
are as fol'ows, viz:— | 

To co operate with other first-class financial and in- } 
dustrial undertakings. 

To negotiate Government and municipal loans, 

To aid in carrying Out concessions based upon Govern- 
ment guarantees aud subventions. 





personal application, the Committee propose, in the first 
instance, to examine the applications aud testimonials, | 
and to select such as, in their judgment, shall appear to | 
them to be most eligible, and then to invite the parties | 
to a personal interview, on a day to be fixed upon, and | 
will pay the travelling expenses of those wh» may not 
succeed in obtaining the appointment. The applications 
and testimonials of such applicants as may not appear 
to the Committee to be eligible for the appointirent will 
be returned to the respective parties. —Further particu- 
lars may be obtained upon application, by letter, to the 
undersigned.—By order, 
JOHN HARRISON, Sveretary. 
Dock Office, Liverpool, February 12th, 1864. 


= LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedle street, London. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than those of many other Old- 
establisied Offices, and Insurers are fully protected 
from ail risk by an ample Guarantee Fund in a idition to 
= accumulated funds derived from the investments of 

réenilums, 





Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 
80 per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
Contained in the Society’s Prospectns, 

The Profits of this Society are divided every five years ; 
and Policies effected before Midsummer, 18.5, will par 
ticipate at the next division. 

No harge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread 
needis street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 

ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
( SLER’'S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights, and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Pn aa Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
resets. 








Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LON DON—Show looms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, | 


Broad street. Established 1807. i 


lo make advances to responsible contractors for 
English and Foreign Railways, and other public works. 

To lend, on the security of stocks, funds, shares, de- 
bentures, and other approved securities, with special 
reference to the requirements of the Stock Exchange. 

The Credit Mobilier (Limited) will also receive money 
on deposit, for long or short periods, 

The marked success which has attended the operations 
of the Various Finane'al Companies now in existence is 
well known, and is evidenced by the following quotations 
of the market value of their respective shares. 

Amount paid per Share, 

The London Financial Asso- | 
ciation ........- coesese-. £15 Nowat £11 premium. | 
The International Financial | 

BOARS... co cvccsccocevese 7 a | 
The GeneralCreditCompany 4 ‘ 4 ” | 





The Mercantile Credit Asso- 


Pc 6.00 *s.ss keWant een 5 ve 9 ™ H 
The Credit Mobilier (of | 
eee oe 29 an 





: eseos 9 *” 
‘The last dividend declared by the Credit Mo ilier (of 
Paris) being at the rate of 25 per cent per annum. 
Tue Directors of tie Credit Mobilier (Lin i) antici- 
pate with confidence that results equally satisfactory will 
attend the progress of this Company. | 
Appli ‘ations for shares to be made in the annexed | 
form. In the event of no allotment of shares being made | 
the deposit will be returned iu full. Should a less | 
number of shares be aliotted than are applied for the 
deposit will be made available towards the payment on | 
alloument, and the balance, if auy, returued to the | 
applicant. 





Prospectu-e3 and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the OMicvs of the Credit Foncier (Limited), | 
80 Lombard street, aud from the Bankers, Brokers, and 
Solicitors. 


Fors or APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 
No. 
To the Directors of te Credit Mubilier (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs.* 
thesum of £ being a deposit | 
of £1 per share on shares in the above Company, I 
hereby request that you will allot me that number, and I 
agree to accept such shares, or any less number you may 
allot to me; and I agree to pay the deposit on allotment, 
aud to sign the Articles of Association of the Company 
when required, aud I authorize you to insert my name 
on the register of members for the number of shares 
allotted to me. 





Usual Signature.....cscccsesecsss 
Name iu full ........ 


SMD: ceceewaceess 








ProfessioR secccoes sovccece cece | 
Date....eeMareh, 1864, | 
*Tusert Banker's name. | 


The Right Honourable James Stuart Wortley, Chairman, | 


| castle, and Hull, whose commercial importance afforls 
| &® large and profitable fiell for Marine Insurance, and 


| Vutely subscribed for, and the Board will allot at the 





| PME CREDIT MOBILIER (Cini 
NOTICE is hereby given that the list f 
| tions for Shares in this Company will be ‘clog! 





the 11th inst., for Country applications 
By order of the Board, 

C. W. SMITH, Se 

80 Lombard street, London, 4th March, 1894 


NATIONAL PROVINCIA 
= INSURANCE COMPANY Linsed 
corporated under the C Mpanies’ Act | 
which limits the liability of Starehold rn 
to the amount of their Shares, F 
Alteration ot Title—In consequence of some 
having on the day the advertisemsut of this ¢ 
went to press registered themselves at the J ints 

| Register Office under the title of ATION 
RINE INSURANCE COMPANY,” syel Title 


’ cua 
changed, aud the Directors have substit he, 
£ Substituted the ab 
Title. * 





Te ary, 








lie] 





82, 


Per iong 
Ounpany 








Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £25 each 
First issue, 20,000 Shares, 
£1 per Share to be paid on application, and £1 1, 
Share on aJlotment. ’ Us pe 
It is not contemplated that more than £5 p 
will be called up. 
Drirecrors. 

Harrison Watson, E:q., Messrs. J. R. Thomson ani C 
Chairman of the Cape Town and Dock Railway Cog. 
pany. = 

|} Robert W. Barclay, F'sq., Messrs. Turck, Barolay 

Co , Gresham House. a 


T Share 


aud 

Abel Chapman, Esq., Old Broad street, Director of Maring 
Investiuent Company. 

II. A. Coffey, Esq., Director of Marine Investment Com. 
pany. 

£. de Pass, Esq., Merchant, 9 Fenchurch street, 

John Downes, Esq. (Messrs. Downes and Scott), Upper 
Thames street. 53 

C. F. Ellis, Esq. (Messrs. Henry Ellis and Son’, 17 
Gracechurch street, 








G. Gillert, Esq. (Messrs. Gilbert, Kerr, and Co.), 3 Mb 
church line, 

Cornelius Grinnell, Esq. (Messrs, Grinuell, Tinker, and 
Morgan), 7 Leudenhall street. 

A. Jarvis, Ksq., Merchant, Director, Standard Dank 
South Africa. 

Robert Shaw, Exq. (Messrs. Shiaw, Savill, and Co), % 
Leude nhall street. 





With power to add to their number. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and 
Co., London. 
So.ictrors—Messrs. Sewell, Sewell, and Edwaris, 
BRok ERs. 
London—Sir R. W. Carden and Sons, Royal Exchange 
buildings. 
diverpool—R yrne, Fisq., Royal Bank build: ngs. 
Manchest Allen, Esq., India buildings 
Neweastle-on-Tyne—J. 5. Challoner, Eiq., Dean street, 
Bristol—Heury T. Chamberlain, Esq. 
Hull—Messrs. Wilkinson avd Ingleby, Exchange build. 
ings. 
Leeds—Messrs, Ridsdale and Wai!es, Park row. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—Mr. W. Distant 
Auprrors—Messrs. Cash and Co , Tokenhouse yard. 
Temporary Ofices —4 Clemet.ts lane, City. 








Notwithstanding the facilities affordel for the forma 
tion of Joint-Stock Companies by the application of 
Limited Liability, many of our large shipping towns are 
still without any improved meaus of effecting Marine la- 
surance. 





The vast increase of shipping entering and leaving the 
various provincial ports of the United Kingdom renders 
it very desirable that the inconveniences of the present 
system adopted in such ports for etfecting Marine lv- 
surances should be obviated, and the same facilities for 
insuring afforded as can be obtained in the metropolis. 

The Head Ofice of this Company will be in London, 
but its operations will comprise such towns as L verpool, 
Bristol, Gloucester, Cardiff, Leith, Sauderland, New 


from the promises of support which have already been 
received the Directors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the success of this undertaking. 

A reference to the following statistics will show the 
great success Which has attended undertakings of this 
description when properly conductad, as weil as the 
estimation in which their Shares are held by the publ 
notwithstanding the field of operations open to them i 
far more limited than that coutemplated by this Com 
pany :— 








£ £34 

Alliance Marine .. per Share paid} 55 9 9 
as are now worth } 

Indemnity ,, on ~~ 5 ee 14300 
London ~ a6 oo RERE 6 & 43.10 0 
Ovean . oe a 2 © ae 18 15 0 
Marine Pi oe i a % 00 
Thames and Mersey Marine 2 0 ,, 4, gl 0 


The profits made by Marine Insurance Companies 
general y, it is well known, are very large, but 23 8 )meé 
time must necessarily elapse from the maguitude of thelr 
operations before the actual amount realized can be 
arrived at, the Directors of the National Provincial 
Marine Insurance Company (Limited) propose to pay 
owt of their profits interest not exceeding 6 per cet. pet 
annum for the first two years, dividing the surplus by Way 
of bonus and reserve fund at the end of that period. 

An arrangement will ba made with an underwriter of 
high standing to conduct the London business, whose 
connection aud influence will at once become available 
to this Company. 

A fair proportion of the shares have already been prt 


@ irliest possible dat». 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be tained 
from the Brokers, the Solicitors, or Secretary pro te 
at the Temporary Odflices of the Company. 


tls, 
Thursday next, the 10th inst.,tor London, a i nt om igs com 
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’ " Inland Revenue, 
a SETI ns in the country. 

ers having reason to suppose that 
»§ of Game are supplied to Licensed 
g who do not hold a Certificate for 
which three pounds duty has been 
by give Penalties are incurred 
pail, here? 1 seller in such cases, and that the 
of of such transactions being 


GAME LICENCES. 
SIONERS of INLAND 
by give Notice, that SUPPLE- 
taining the Names of all Persons 
LICENCES to KILL and DEAL in 
¢ t Year, to Slst January last 
apt ¢ 1 foreach Excise Collection, 
jasive, have -_ ts yf may be obtained Gratis by any 
t this Office, or to the Collector 


Distributor or Sub- 


further give Notice that instructions 
ito their officers to take the necessary | 
ions for penalties against all 
f or dealing in Game without 


WM. CORBETT, Sceretary. 
,erset House, London, Feb. 2, 184. 











_ eae 
v. 
ALE. of 


By order of the Si 
George S} 
Tower, on 
jn the Forenoon 
Armourers’ 
Coats, Ranges, with o 
Coppers, Accoutre meuts, 
Steel. 

May be viewed at the 
three days previous to 
may be had at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


Jiman will sell by 


TOWER. 


Ss 


Tower from 10 till 
the day of sale, and catalogues 
War Office, Pall Mall ; the Tower ; aud 


R. 
TORE 


S. 
Sceretary of State for War, Mr. 
public Auction, in_ the 
Tuesday, the 15th Mareh, 1864, at 11 o'clock 
precisely, the Following S:ores:— 

Forges, edsteads and Bedding, Great 
yens and boilers, Tents, circular 
Tools—various, Old Tron and 


4 o'clock, the 





freedom to the assured. 


yeara of age, 
and not 
his business or occupation. 


conditions. 


auy. 


but the following particulars are important :— 


Hundred Thousand Pounds. 
Sterling. 
sand Kight Hundrel 


with the ¢ 
Millions sterling. 


Edinburgh- 





By order of the Directors, 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H, JONES WILLIAMS, Resideut Secretary. 
London—82 King William street, E.C. 
3 George street, (Head Office.) 
Dublin—s6 Upper Sackville street. 


HE POLICIES’of the STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY give the greatest 


Policies can be obtained without restriction as to 
residence, the person assured being above twenty-five 
not engaged in military or naval service, 
subject to foreign residence from the nature of 


Fxtended facilit'es are given for payment of premiums, 
and, should a premium fall into arrear, it may be paid 
at any time within thirteen months, subject to certain 


All Policies which have existed for five years are un- 
challengeable on any ground whatever, and a certificate 
t that effect is granted, the policy becoming a simple 
obligation on the Company to pay the sum assured. 
subject to payment of premium and extra premium if 


These valuable privilege were introduced into the 
practice of life assurance by the Standard Company. 

The position of the Company is very generally known, 
Accumulated Fund upwards of Two Millions One 
Annual Income upwards of One-third of a Million 
During the last Twenty years upwards of Sixteen Thou- 


Persons have effected Assurances 
yupany, the sum assured being nearly Ten 





and LIFE 


COMPANY, 


sireet, Liverpool, end 20 Poultry, London. 


At the Annual Me 
25.h February, 18 
JAMES ASPINALL T 


It showed— 
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“Being an increase over 1962 of .. 


Anxurry Boxns for the 


“That after providing for a DrvipeNp 
40 per cent. on the Capital, which 
£76.500 
balance of Uxntvipep Prorir would 
be increased by £40,688 12s. 4 


16a, 


IN, Esq., in the Chair, 
The Report of the Directors for the year 1863 was read. 


£ 


“That the Fins Premiums of the Year 





Lire Business of the Year 
the is-ue of 778 PoLices, 
insuring £443,100, on which the Pre- 


ee 3,812 19 


MHE LIVERPOOLand LONDON FIRE 


INSURANCE 1 Dale 


eting of the Proprietors, held on the 


s. d. 


522107 1 9 
86,036 11 10 


14224 6 1 


‘ 


‘That the Carrrau had been increased 


191,252 


v1, 


RESERVED Surpivs Fuxp 
sed £7,575, and was.. 224,906 11 11 
Reserve had been in- 
12 3s. 7d., aud amounted 
.. 989,552 10 8 


of 
the 
d., and 


00 


amount to eis Spe 210,33 1 8 
“That the Investep Funps would thus 

MMe Gs de ae ce ne 1265494 4 3 
Pro pectises of the Company, and copies of the Re- 
rt, Many ! 1 application at the Onices, or to any 


geut of the Compar 
SWINTON 
JOUN 


Vv. 


4th March, 1s¢4. 


BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


LD HOVE HOUSE, 


HOVE, BRIGHTON. 
J. H. HUTTON, B.A, receives into his house from 


TWENTY TO THIRTY BOYS —the Sons of Gentlemen 
—rangzing from the age of nine to that of sixteen or 
seventeen years, for the purpose of giving them a sound 
English education, classical or commercial. 

He is anxious to prepare pupils for the Oxford and 
Cambridge local examinations held in Brighton, as else- 
where, twice @ year. 

For terms and references apply as above. 


yy ABLeonoucH COLLEGE,  Feb- 

ruary, 1864 —There will be an E!.ECTIfON, in 
June next, to TWO SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, each 
tenable as long as the holder shall continue to be a 
member of MarlLorough College. Competition for these 
scholarships is limited to candidates whose age, on the 
Ist of January, 1864, was under 15. Thoir annual value 
will be 250 exch, and, in the case of a suceessful candi- 
date not being a member of the College, a free nomina- 
tion worth £20 will be given. The total expense of 
board, lodging, medical attendinc>, &c., to the holders of 
these scholarships, will be—:o sons of clergymen, under 
£5 per annum; to sons of laymen about £20 per annum. 

At the same time there will be an election to two 
Junior Scholarships, tenable for two years, or tillelectior 
to aSenior Scholarship, each of the aunual value of £20, 
together with free nomination as above. Competition 
for the Junior Scholarships is limited to candidates 
whose age, on the Ist of January, 1S)4, was under 14. 

Another Scholarship, worth £16 a year, will also be 
filled up in June, contined to the sons of clergymen who 
have served for tive years as chaplains or missionaries 
within the limits of the late East India Company's 
charters. Age of candidates for this scholarship the 
same as for the junior seholarships. 

Further particulars will be supplied on application to 
Mr. W. P. Sellick, the College, Marlborough. 

OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. — 

MULREADY EXHIBITION, —An Exhibition of 
the Works of the late William Mulready, R.A., will open 
at the South Kensington Museum on Saturday, the l2ch 
of March, 1804. 

Admission on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 
10 am. till 10 p.m., free; on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, Studeuts’ days, from 1) a.m. till 6 p.m, 
Sixpence. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Couneil on 
Education. 


I OYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S HYACINTH or FIRS SPRING 

SHOW will be held on Wednesday next, Mareh 9, at 
South Kensington. Fellows admitted at 12 o'clock. 
Fellows with their friends (with tickets, ls. each) at 1 
o'clock. 

The Public, 2s. 6d. each, at 2 o'clock. 

The Show will be in the Council Room and adjoini ng 
Arcades. 











poerrTeCaRAIG 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 

Varied, novel, and pleasing Lectures and Enter- 
tainments. The Pretty Fairy tale of “‘The Beauty 
and the Beast,’ designed by Messrs. Hine and O'Con- 
nor, and executed by Messrs. Childe and Hill, will 
include all the optical contrivances for which the 
institution is celebrated; also, Three Grand Spectral 
or Ghost Scenes and the illuminated and chro- 
matic fountain. Gaston Murray, Esq., will tell the Story. 
The music by Mr. FE. Frewin, and select band, Lecture 
by Professor J. H. Pepper, entitled ** Burning to Death 
and Saving from Death,” in which a young lady clothed 
in incombustible muslin will walk through the flames 
Recent Discoveries in Electricity, by J. L. King, Esq. 
Exhibition of tie improved Chinese Fireworks. Open 
12 till 5 and 7 till 10 o'clock. 





\ ADAME JAPLIN’'S GALLERY, 
1 for Ladies only, is OPEN for the SEASON. The 
second Lecture will be delivered on WtUNESDAY 
next, March “th, at Three o'clock. 

53 Berner's street, Oxford street, W. 


OSes AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places, 
ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and astern Seas. 
AFRICA.—Algeria, Mgypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&e.; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 
AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 
Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baygage shipped, insurances effected. 


b 


or days of Registry and Tarils, apply at 23 Regent 








street, S.W. ; Chaplin's, Regent cireus, W,; 150 Leaden- 
lull street, B.C, 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 27 years. 


MUKATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
| Managers: Messrs. EK. Fatconer and F. B. 
Cnuarrernrox.—Revival of Lord Byrou’s Choral Tragedy 
of MANFRED, with all the Scenic and Musical eects 
| as produced at this Theatre last Autumn. = First Night 

of a New Farce. Monday, March 7 aud during the week, 
| the performances will commence with a Drama of Im- 
| personation, entided THis FOUR MOWBRAYS, in 
| which Master Percy Roselle will appear. To» be followed 
by Lord Byron's Choral Trazely of MANF RID, Man 
fred, Mr. Phelps, supported by Messr-. Ryder, Raynor, 
J. Neville, and Swift; Misses Poole, Cicely Nott, Atkin 
son, Murray, K. Leclercq, Heath, and Mrs. Faleoner. 
To cone!u‘e with a Transatlontic Extravaganza, entitled 
THE ALABAMA. Principal Characters: Miss Lydia 
Thompson and G. Belmore. 
performance commences at 7.—Box-oflice opeu trom ly 
ull S daily. Prices as usual.—On Saturdvy, March 12, a 


DEANE’S (Monument), LONDON 
BRIDGE. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: 
ae they are the cheapest in the en i. 
DEANE'’S—Celebrated Table Cuuery, manufactared in 
every variety of style and finish. 


DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
mets _ manufacture, strongly plated 
DEAN E'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices 


of Tin Dish Covers in sets, 183., 3)s., 
4)s., 632., 78s. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew an 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oi] Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. : 
DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns, 
DEANE"S—Bedsteads in [ron a d@ Brass, with Be Ming 
of superior quality, 
DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Tron Ware, Kitchen 
Requisites, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &e. 
DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns 
in glass and bronze, three-light glass, 
from 63s. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
Gratis and Post-free. 


DEANE and CO.,, the Monument, London Bridge. 











REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room, 
by using TIDMAN'S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,’ is a boon to a!l who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 7Ib., IM4ib., 251., 
and upwards, 
Tipman and Son, 10 Wormwood street, Loudon, E.C. 


O 
B REVLEW, a New Weekly Journal of Music and 
the Drama. No. L. published this day. P ice One 
Penny, 12 pages 4u0. To be had of every uewsvendor 
and musicseller throughout the eounrry, of Kenr aud 
Co., and Boosey and Sons, Holles street. 


FREAD the FIRST NUMBER of 
BOOSEY'’S MUSICAL and DRAMATIC 
REVIEW. Saturday, March 5th. Price One Penny. 











Ss": WILFRID’S, YORK.—BANBURY. 
—The BUILDER of this DAY, price 4d, by post 
54., contains :—Fine View of St. Wilfrid's (R.C.) Chureh, 
York—Th3 Railway Schemes: and Metropolitan Com 
munication—The Molecular Construction of Wrought- 
Tron—Something about Banbury—The Narrow Teaching 
of the Royal Institute of British Architeets—Tae Im- 
provements in Paris—The Book of Days—Trinity Col- 
lege and the E linburgh Counci!—View of St. Stephen's 
Chureh. 8 uth Kensington—The Spirit of Gothic Art— 
very Man his own Landlord—Builling Leases—Sani- 
tary Prosvess—From Naples, £&e. 

Office : 1 York street, Covent Garden ; an1 all Book- 


sellers. 
5 HE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR. 
Contents of No. IL 


Christian TV. of Denmark, Sir P. Sidney, Washington, 
Nelson, Nesselrode, Metternich, Dumouriez, Kllesmere, 
Coleridge, Mrs. Trollope. the Countess of Derby (Miss 
Farren), Charles Kean, Charles Mathews, and sketches, 
ith autographs, by the late Mr. Thackeray and Johu 
No. ITC, with four more pages, and printed on 
superior paper, will be realy on the L5th inst., price Is 
The dates of Publication will, for the future, be the Ist 
and 15th of every month. 

Office, 110 Strand, 





Now ready, price 61., stamped, 7d. 








QPainG and WINTER FLOWER 
GARDENING; containing the system of Floral 
Decoration as practiced at Clivedon. the seat of He 

Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. By Joun Firemino, 
Gardener to Her Grace. Price 2s, 61, post free, 2s. 84, 
—" Journal of forticu'tnure”™ office, 162 Fleet street, 
London, E.C.; to be had of all Booksellers, and at the 
Railway Stalls. 





Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 
ATEW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 
4 its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis 
tration... Proving that the best aud most efficacious col 





Doors open at half past 6, | 


liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
¢ lour, and ia the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Joux Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London, 

John Churchill ani Sons, Medical Publishers, New 
Burlington street; aud Savory and Moore, Chemists to 
the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
113 New Bond street, London. 





Tue BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confident’'y recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under avy circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now lear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at Is. lpd., 2s. 9d., and Ils. 
} each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON'S PILLS,” 


Graud Blorniog Performan.e of MANF RED, in aid of | and do not be persuwed to purchase the various imita- 


the funds of the Charing Cross Hospital. 


| dons. 
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JOUNSON’S DICTIONARY, by Dr. R. G. LATHAM: 






Now ready, Part L, to be continued Mon and com 
leted in 36 Parts, price 33. bd. enc i 
Volumes quarto. 

DICTIONARY of the 

& LANGUAGE. 

F.B.S., &¢., late Fellow of King's ¢ e, Cambridge 

Anthor of “The Fnglish Language,” &c. Founded on 

that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as edited by the Rev H. J 

Todd, M.A. With numerous Emendations and Additions, 

London: Lonomawn and Co. and the other Proprierors. 

BISHOP? BROWN" on the THIRTY-NINE 

ARTICLES. 

Just published, a New Ejition, in 8vo., price 163. 
{.XPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
yy ARTICLES, Histerical ee By th 

i. Hanotp Browse, D.D., Bishop of Ely 

Sixth Edition. 


ENGLISH 















‘*Biskop Browne's well-known and excellent ‘ Mxpo- 


sition of the Thirty-nine Articles.”"—Quarterly Review 
GORLE’'S EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
on BISHOP BROWNE'S EXPOSIIION of the 
ARTICLES. 33. 6d. 
Als y the Right Rey. Bishop Browne, 
The PE NT. ATEUCH and the ELOHISTIC 
PSALMS, in Reply to Bishop CoLeNso. B8vo., 28. 
“Bishop Browne is the 0 ily one of the number who 
» with the subject on 





Appears to hav L acqnaintane 
which he w rites."— iW tminster Revi w. 


London: Lo and Co., Pat 


NGMAN, GREEN, ernoster row. 


Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo., price 42s. cloth. 

YLERICAL = and PAROCHIAL 
RECORDS of — K, Cc LOYNE: , and ROSS, take 

from Diocesan and tegistries. MSS. in the Prin. 

cipal Libraries and Public ¢ Offices of Oxi rd, Dal “4 ane 

London, and from Private or Family Papers. By W 

Mazirne Brapy, D.D.. Chaplain to the Lord-Lieutenant 

and Vicar of Clonfert, Cloyne. 


London: Loneman, Green, a 





nd Cyo., Paternoster row 





a CANADA and the RED MEN. 
In feop. 8vo., with Frontispiece and Map, pres 8s. 6d 
TESTERN WOODS and WAT ERS: 
Poems and Illustrative Notes. By the Rev. 
Apramatr, Jun, M.A., Incumbent of 


J. Hosktns - 
and late Fellow of Lincoln College, 


Combe Louga, 
Oxford. 
London: LonemMan, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


In crown 8vo., price 13, sewed, or 2s. cloth. 


PIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of Sir 
} BENJAMIN BRODIE, late Serjeant-Surgeon to 
the Queen, _ and President of the Royal Society. By 
Hesry W. Acraxp, R gius Professor of Medicine in the 
Universi oy of Oxiord. 
— 








London: LONGMAN, Grr EN, and C», Paternosté r row. 








An ANSWI R to > Mr. JOHN STU ART MILL. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 103. 6d 

Us JAITARIANISM EXPLAINED anid 
EXEMPLIFIED in MORAL and POLITICAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

London: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., 








Paternoster row. | 





Ready this day. | 


1 ALZIEL’S ILLUSTRATED GOLD- 


SMITH.—The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Nos. 
1 and 2, One Penny. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 





! 

' 
Ready this day, Part III., price 6d., post free 81. | 
ALZIEL’S ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINVENTS. With Llustrations, by J. | 


E. Miiuats, R.A., and others. 
London: WaRp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 


EISURE HOUR, Part 147, for March, 


4 now ready, price Sixpence. 


T: TALE of the IRISH REBELLION, 
chaps. 19 to 26, illustrated, in LEISURE HOUR, 
Part 147. 


QIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHI- 
kJ SON, with Portrait, in LE ISURE HOUR, Part 147. 


ECENT AFRICAN EXPLORATION: 


chaps. 1 to 4, in LEISU R i HOUR, Part 147. 














at] 
HEVY ‘CHASE, in : | 
and Pastoral, with 7 Illustrations, by Curnperr 
Bene, in LEISURE HOUR, Part 147 | 
| 


| 


2 chapters, , Martial 


RE ATIES “of ‘Vv [ENNA; the Quad- 
rilateral, with Bird's-eye View; Notes on Recent 
Railway Riddles and Railway Wrongs; London | 
Sparrows, &c., in LEISURE HOUR, Part 147. | 
QUNDAY AT > HOME, Part 119 for 


KO March; with Coloured Plate of the Lifeboat, now 


Storms; 









ready, price Sixpence. | 
| 

A RC HBISHOP TRENC H, “with Portrait, | 
in SUNDAY at HOME, Part 119. | 
KETC HES of the “POOR, | by al a Retired | 
Ld Gua rdi in; the Lifeboat; How to Use an Almanack, | 
a Wonderful Cure; Antiquity and Authen- | 

fDa we Admiral Greig and his | 

Pat 1; the Bible in Eastern Coffee- | 





SUNDAY at HOME, Part 11), 
} Paternoster row. 


Pe LINC E of W ALES 3 INSPEC TING the the | 
COTTAGES of his ESTATE—a large engra 
e COTTAGER for March, prige 1d. 








g Two 


By R. G. Larnam, M.A., M.D., 


MR. SMILES’S SEQUEL TO 
“SELF-HELP.” 


Now ready, 15th Thousand, post 8vo., Cs. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : 
IRON WORKE!S and TOOL MAKERS. A companic mm | 
volume to “Self Help,” and the “ Story of Stephenson's 
Life.” By SAMUEL SMILES. 
Works by the saine Author. 
SELF-HELP. With Illustrations | 
of Character and Conduct. 55th Thousand. Post 
dSvO. Gs. | 
3. fa 
The STORY of GEORGE}! 
STEPHENSON’S LIVE. Woodeuts, 20th Thousan L 


Post Svo. ts. i 


st . 
LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS. 
From the tile t Period down to the Death of George 
und Robert Stephenson. 6th Thousand. With seven 
Portraits and 800 Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


WORKMEN—Their EARNINGS— 


SAVINGS —and STRIKES. Post S8yvo- 1s, 6d. 





Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 63. 5: hss half moroceo, 12s.; 

morcveco, 15s.; free by post. F 

I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 mena Third Mdition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

“The reader will find in it mueh thought and much | | 
reading, Thereis plenty to think upon, plenty to study, 








ia HE ART-Jo 





ing-Sweeper, by C. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. oat 








r 
Norwich—Portrait Painting in fa land, by Pe. 
c 1S Prise 


Ow ready, price 1», 64 
_aeays on PRODUC TION, 
a by the FREED: 
an BEST DISTRIBUT 
| LAnot R. By 


and 
M of G; MME, Is 


Artucr D. Hayren . antes tL tej 





f Brasenose College, Oxtord. . Schaly 
WiLtiam Ripeway, 169 Picea r el F 
a Piccad 1, W., and all Boy: CaRLYLE 





Uy RY 
P 2. T 
Price 2s. 6d. Monthly " N A 4 
_ . 8. rveh Number contains an interes; 
int of the Pictures now 4° 
“laturmed y 





Art. 


The 


E 


Line 








et, A 
roup by Bb. 
lite rary 






lnstrate aes -Work fade) 
MM. A.—A Day for J Dee 


lhe Reviyal of Artin G ne by JR. 








als of Cl thing r, ~ P, fessor Archer—Vo 
aust—A Plea for the dstheties of our Pub) el 
Alexandra Vase, illusirated—St. , 


sein’ 


mningham, F.S.A.—Pieture-S 


‘ > 2 AMCrigaey 
ritish Institution = 








London: James 8S. Vintvz, 26 Ivy lane. 








pleuty to entertain.”"—Jllustrated London News, 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. j 





t published, crown Syo., price 5s., free by post. 
r FIDDEN SPRINGS. By Josert 


Parker, D. D., of Cavendish Chapel, Mauchester. 








= 


‘The bent of this writer's genius is to new methods, | L 


leaving ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid 
aud less original men.” —Homilist. 
. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


PITMAN’S | 


Names received | ry 
Ga, | His 


London: I 





| Gitowmiann. —Mr. F. 
. NEW SHORTHAND CLASS. 
at 20 Paternoster row.—Terms for the course, 7s. 
The Art taught » rsonally, or by post, for £1 1s. 
Tondon: . Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


st 








280 p p., 3s., free by post. 
\ JEGETABLE COOKERY, 
PICKLING, &c. 
Cook needs it.”"—Spectator. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE, 
On March 31st will be published, Parr I, price 2s. 6d. 
(120 pp. in Wrapper), ofa 
TEW and REVISED ISSUE, edited by 
CHARLES KNIGHT, of this choice Filition of 
SHAKESPEARIS Ngee elegantly printed on the | 
finest tinted paper, containing upwards of O) 
THOUSAND ILL i St RATIONS. 

This newly revised edition will include th Doubifal | 
Plays and “Shakespeare,a Biography,” and be published 
in thirty- two monthly 23. 6d. parts, forming, when com 
| plete, eight handsome royal 8vo. volumes 

Subscribers’ names received by all Book Ml re, of 
whom can be had gratis a prospectus, and specimen of 


| 
| 
| 
the work. 4. 
LEL 33 








London: Rourience, Warne, and Rov 
Breadway, Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 


A LEXANDER HAMILTON and His 
CONTEMPORARIES; or, the Rise of the | 9. 
= nerican Constitution. By CHRISTOPHER JAMES 
RreriMuLLer, Author of “Teuton,” a Poem, and 
“ Frederick Lucas,” a Biography. 
London: Bett and DAtpy, 186 Fleet street. 
This day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
IR VICTOR’S CHOICE. |* 
» The New Novel, by the Author of “The Cross of 
Honour.” 
London: J 





OHN MAXWELL and Co., 123 Fleet street. h 





In the press 
THAT, THEN, DOES Dr. NEWMAN | 
TE iC H? A Rep ly toa Pamphlet, * Mr. Kings- | «y 
ley and Dr. Newman; a Correspondence on _ the 
Question whether Dr. Ne — teaches that Truth is no 
Virtue? Edited by J. H. Newman, D.D.” By Cuares | wr 
Kines.ey, M.A., Rector of Eversley and Professor of | po 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. = 





x and Co., London and Cambridge. 


MacMILLs 








I “ORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS 
4 New Story by the Author of ‘East Lynue,” “Verne i 
Pride,” &c., wili begin on the 19th of March in ONCH: A | 8? 





HE 





W.C. Manchester: JonNnson anl Rawsoy, ¥ 
>~AOTDpY 
PASTRY, | \J 


1. The Hillyars and the Burtons; a Story of Ty 


. Letters fiom aC ——— n Wal 


. Sit Down in the Lowest Room. By Christina & 


Aallons. 


ae HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS,” which 
after a short practice, can be read with the same eas 


Crests, } 
best style. 








ust publisied, price 2s., No.1 (to be continged at 
— au 


1st of each alternate month), 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 
JOURNAL of RELIGIOUS THOVEHY : 
IrF, = 
Conrents :-—Ii atroductory.. Life of Theodore Pars 
wd his Theological Correspondents, §; 
ys. N tice sof Books. Keel Siastleal 





To be had through any bookseller. A Ivertise 
nd publications for review should be sent to th 
ners. 

London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Sox, 174 Sig 





reet, 


ACMILL AN’S MAGAZINE 
No. LUI. (for MARCH, 1864) 
Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 


Fumilies. By Henry Kingsley, Autuor of “Ausiy 
Elliot,” * Ravenshoe,” &e. 
Chap. XIX.—Samuel Burton goes into the Licens 
Victualling Line. 
XX.—James Burton's Story; Reuben ¢ 





tuins My-terious LU ry 
tory Company 
NX 1.—Gerty goes on tue War Trail. 
NXIT—James Durion’s Story; Very Lar 


Company. 
Private Schools for Boys. Their Management. By 
Archibald Maclaren, of the a Oxford 


Letter X.—The “* Anglo-Saxon P ‘arty in Tudi 
Old Muster Grunsey and Goodman Dodd. (Stratford 
on-Avon, A.p, 1579.) By William Allinghaw. 
A Son of the Soil. Part V. 
Concerning the Organizati 





of Literature 





Rossetti. 
The Law and the Church. By a Lay Churchman 
Memorandum on “A Story of the Great Mutiny.” 
Communicated by Major-General Vinceut Eyre 
C.3., late Ruyal Artillery (Bengal). 





Vol. VIII. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 61 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all booksellers, newsageuts, and at all railmy 





HOR THAND may easily be acquired 
by READING “THOMPSON'S PHONETIC 


common print. No.1, which contains the Alph 


now published price 6d., by post 7d. Pros ectus f the 
[alf-Hours,” one Stamp. 
MANUAL. of PHONOGRAPHY (on the principle ¢ 
iting Vowels simultaneously with Consonants) free ! 
st, 2s. Gd. 

J. Tuompson, 119 Chancery lane, London. 
— 








YAP ER, PENS, INK, and every ot 
requisite for the Writing Table of th ‘orouztlf 

J q aay 

Pmity Fatrnrcvnt, Bookseller and Stationef, & 

ctoria Press, 14 Princes street, Hanover square. 

1s, and Address Dies engrave 

es and paper carefully 





ain, or in colours. 








Ww E E K. 
. —— | Vi 
C NCE A WEEK; an Illustrated | 
Miscellany of Literature, Art, Science, and popular 
Inform —. Published every Saturday, price 3d.; in | ple 
monthly pa price 1s; and half-vearly volumes, price 
73. 6 a. BE PP oO a CONS°RIPT,” a New Story by | <, 
. Trollope, Esq. s commenced in No, 224, and will be 
aoneie »Lin No, 247. | 
London: Brapruryand Evans, 11, Bouverie street, E.C. a 
ist published, third edition, price 6d., demy 8vo. C 
i n 1, pri u oo 


Tr: SETTER on CORPULENCE. Ad- } jotte st 
A dressed to the Publi By WitttAu BaNTING wy 


5) Pall Mall, Bookseller to | inc 


Londou: Harrison, No 
he Priuce of Wales, 


Her Majesty and H.W. UL. 


= : free 
enth Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d., post 


02 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN ; 


their Tre atment and Pre : 
RA S., Surge 
f the Skia, « 


a Guide to 





ases ol 





H mt has transferred these diseases from? 
, 


urable class to the curable.”—Lancet. 
London: T. Ricuagrps, 37 Great Queen street. 
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penLTLe ‘$ FREDERICK the GREAT. 
1d Maps, Vol. 1V. 


with Portrait an 


ict {FRIGDRICH the SECOND, 
Ss | gone arate rey ry mag to 
cai: Ae [Now ready. 
— jon, in 1 vol. crown Sv >», 72 Gd. 











pird Edit 
ROBADI ROMA By W. W. Story. 
TI goMas en —— 'S NEW 


‘1s, post Svo., 21s 


pres TROLLOPE. Autnor of 
LPeU Powered. 


1 yol. post 8vo. , 9a. 


THUMB. 
i th ne w Round. Toget 
he th » Author, entitle 


er with 
1 COUSIN CIS. 
hy ue > 
4 (This day. 


Iu 1 vel. post Svo., 9 


NOT QUITE the THING. 


[This day. 


py The AUTHOR of “ pace LORNUILL. 
By 7! 


In 2 vola. post S¥ 


mt | A BOX for the SEASON. ‘By Charles 


CLARKE. Now ready. 
193 Piccadil ly. 


Cuipmay, and Hatt, 


price 15 


Offered at Subseripti m, 


Te REFERENCE 


6 loth. 


NOVEL. 


BEPPO the ‘CONSCRIPT. By Thomas 


A WHITE HAND and a BLACK 


By Hesny Spicer. Reprinted trom 
n Original Tale 


SH AKESPEARE, 


a with 11,600 References by Join B. Marsa. 

U the . hester: Joun HeEYwoop London: SiupKcrn and Cor 
¥ JOHN HEY WOOD'S CHEAP SERIES 
r : J of SCHOOL-BOOKS. 








Price 6d. cloth; Key, cloth, 1s. 


STANDARD 


JONES'S 


ARITHMETIC, 


Koy being a Collection of Questions on the Simple and Com- 
steal pound Rales, Weights a d Measures, Simple sud Com- 
pound Pre —* lis of Parcels, Fractions, and the 
ag higher rules 
a Price 6d. cloth 
EUCLID’'S PLANE GEOMETRY practi- 


nded on Simson’s Text, with Explanatory Notes. 
showing the Uses of the Propositions, &c. By Henry 
= Gases, M.A. 
Dy Price 6d. eloth. 
L, 





callyapplied. B 0k I. 


; JACKSON'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
Notes, Questions, Additional Exercises, &c. 
Price 6d. cloth. 


The MANCHESTER and 


Atfixes, Arithmetical 





Manchester: Jonn Hrywoon, 1143 Deansgate. 
London: StmmPxrn and Co. 
BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 
Ina few days. 


4 MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, ecom- 
prising an ac and usefal Books 
published in England since the invention of printing; 
with bibliographical and critical notic>s and prices. 
New edition, revised and greatly enlarged by Henry G. 
Bous. Part X., containing Letters W to Z, which con- 
cludes the work, excepting an Appendix to be published 
next month. Price 33. 6d. 


count of rare, curious, 





BOHN's SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
In a few days. 
HE CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. 
A Collection of the Gimes Played, - a Selection 


of the Problems sent in for Competition. Edited by d. 
Lowentnat, thick post 8vo., fall of diagrams. Price 6s. 





the British Chess Association, by G. W. Meptey, Hon. 
Secretary. Price 1s 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 

In afew duys 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE and 
¥, LETTERS. By his Nephew, Prerne EF. Irvine. 
4 IV., with a general Index to the four volumes. Price 


wom G. Bony, York street, Covent Garten, London, 


ee a 
EDITIONS of Dr. GOULBURNS WORKS. 
The following are now ready. 


. r — 
Ly IDLE WORD: Short Religious 
Essays upon the G ft of speech, and its Employ- 
in Conversation. 3y Epwarv Meyrick G UL: 
).D., wt ndary of St. Paul's, and one of Her 
Jhaplains in “Ordinary Second E ijitic 
Salte a inary. Second Edition, en 


“NEWE 








UDY of the HOLY 


po Sixth and SCRIPTURES, By the same 


cheaper E lition. Small 8 

The OFFICE of the HOLY ¢ :OMMU NION 
in the BOOK of C )MMON PRAYER; a Series of 
red in the Church of St 
‘addington. By the came A tthor. Second 
®, uniform with ** Thoughts on 








flizio mm.” Ga 

n the ¢ shristis in L in its Two Chief 
tion and Practice By the same A 
Small Syo. 65. 6d 


‘ons TONS, London and Oxford. 


The Geometry of Piane Triangles, 


with 


| OWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER'S 


an ny G. Bons, York street, Covent Garden, London, 


Also an Account of the Procee dings” and a Memoir of | 


Heney G. Bony, York street, Covent Garden, London, | 


, RELIGION, | 


uthor, | 


| This Volume contains the following Articles on the 


| 
| 


LIVERPOOL | , 
SPi IL I a BOOK ; on anew plan, with complete List | 
Tables, &c. By R. 





| 


| 
| 


| 


srenINTRODU: CTION to the DEVOTION aL 


Jolin the } 


dk 


| THE FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at every Library. 


BELLA DONNA; or, the Cross before the Name. Py 


GILBERT Dyce. 2 vols. 


WYLDE2’S HAND. By Josrrn Surrman 


of *'The House by the Chure}yard.” 


MEADOWLEIGH. 


Hollow.” 2 vols. 


The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 


Lynne.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 


Le Faxv, Author 


3 vols. 
sy the Author of “The Ladies of Bever 


By the Author of “ East 








New Burlington Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


New Novel by the Author of “ Twice Lost.” 


Just ready, in 2 vols. ioap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
LINNET’S RIAL: 
By “8S. M.,” &e., &e. 
VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., 





TALE. 


Author of “ Twice Lost,” 


1 Amen Corner. 





Now ready, price 50s. cloth. 
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GoverninG FAMmIiies of ENGLAND :— 





The Percies (Duke of Northumberland). 

The Greys of Howick (Earl Grey). 

The Lowrners, of Westmorel: ud (Earl of Lons- 
di ue). 

The Sran.eys, of Knowsley (Earl of Derby). 

ag GrosvENors (Marquis of Westminster). 
‘he Firawiturams, of Wentworth (Earl Fitz- 

william). | 


The Ciixtons (Duke of Neweastle). 

The Srannores (Earls of Chesterfield, 
hope, and Harrington). 

The Tarnors (Earl of Shrewsbury). 

The Leveson Gowers (Duke of Sutherland). 

The Pacers (Marquis of Anglesey). 

The Manyers (Duke of Rutland). 

The Monracus (First Period), (Duke of Man- 
chester.) 


Stan- 


The CavenpisHEs (Duke of Devonshire). 


The Benrtixcks (Duke of Portland). 








Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand ; and by order of all Booksellers. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that on WEDNESDAY, 
Senate w'll proceed to elect Examiners in the following Departments :— 
Present Examin r?. 





27th of April next, the 


Examinerships. Salar’es. 


Arts AND ScIENCE. £ 
a a ee = 200 { ( Rev. C ~ les Badham, D.D. 
Two in Classics .. ° ee oe - ee 1 Vacan 
Two in the English Lar et uge, Literature, and ) v5 4 iam G. Fiteh, Esq., M.A. 
History . ° ° ee ) { one ? 
( Prof. Cassel. 
Two in the French Language eo ee 50} Vacant. 
, ( Prof. Kindel. 
Two in the German Languase ee . +e 01 De, Sehaible. 


Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, ) _. { Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., T-L.D. 
the Greek ‘Text of the New Testament, = 59] William Aldis Wright, Esy., MLA. 








Scripture History . .- ee . 

Two in Logic and Moral Philosophy .. és .. 80 { Edward Poste, Esq., M.A. 
| Vacant. D. 

ee ee 30 § William B. Hodgson, Esq., LU. 

Two in Political Economy oe ee ee oe i Richard Holt Hutton, F sq, M.A. 
Two in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy nm SZ ty va ea aetna Esq, M.A. 

acant, 

Two in Experi al Philosoph. yr, { Prof. Lieving, M.A. 

Iwo in Experimental Philosophy .. ** 797 nalfour Siewart, Esq., M-A., F.RS. 
Two in Chemistry 175 { Prof. William A. Miller, M.D., F.L.S 

n oe . ve ee ee Smeal 
( ie 

Two in Botany and Vegetable Physiology .. oo. { S Sa Bing, TE, SNS. 

Se ee ee ee ws, { Prof. Morris, F.G.S 
Two in Geology and Paleontology .. oe ee p ( Prof. Rumsay, F.R S.. Pres.G.S 

Laws 

POR Oy roe Pe ee Herbert Broom, Esq., M.A, 

Two in Law and the Principles of Legislation .. oof) Joseph Sharpe, E9q., LL.D. 

MEDICINE 
ee es ’ Prof. Parkes, M.D., F.RS. 
Two in Medicine oe oe oe eo ee §=15¢ »{ Frenele oo anally kisq., M.D. FERS 
Two in Surgery .. 150 John Hilton, Esy., RS. 
argery .. on oe ee oe ° | Vacant. 

a03 e oo f Prof. G. Viner Ellis. 
T'wo in Anatomy.. oe ee a ee oo 3 4 Prof. Redfern, M.D. 
Two in Physiology, Comparative Anatomy,and) 4-5 { George Busk, Esq., F.R-S, 

Zoology.. mae “7 oo oe on j ( W. S, Savory, Esq, M.B., F.R.S 
an 7; { Wiliam Tyler Smith, E-q., M.D. 

' Midwifery si oe oe j ty 
Two in Midwifery ae oe rer Esq., M.D- 
Two in Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical ) e- { ¥. J. Farre, oF sa., M.D. 

Chemistry oe ao o ss oe ) ‘1 Prof. Garrod, M.D., F.R.S. 
, Sy eee ee a na | Prof, G iy, M.B. : 
I'wo in Forensic Medicin *- ee oe ++ 507 Wintiam Odling, Esq., M.B., F.RS 

The present Examiners above lare eligible, and intend t» offer themselves fur re-election 

Candidates must announce s to the Registrar on or before Taesday, Mar h 2%b. It is particularly 
rei by the Senate that no persona! application of any kind may be made to its individual Member 

By Order of the Senate, 

Burlington House, W., March 1, 1354 WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
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NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Sir JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 
159)—1632. By Joun Forsrer. With 2 Portraits 
grom the Originals at Port Eliot. 2 vols. crown Syo, 30s. 


9 


The REIGN of ELIZABETH, 
Vols. I. and JI.. being Vols. VII. and VII. of the * His- 
tory of Fng'and from the Fall of Wol-ey to the Death of 
Klizabeth.” By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Third FE lition, 
price 303, 

3. 

EASTERN EUROPE and 
WESTERN ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on 
Russia, Greece, and Syria, in 1861-2-3 By Henny 
ARruur Ti.Ley. Post 8vo, With Illustrations. 

[On Thursday net. 


4. 
‘ , 2 
The GLADIATORS. By G. J. 
Wayrr Menvitie. Second Edition, complete in 1 vol., 
srice 5s.. with Frontispiece after Gérome’s celebrated 
Picture, “ Ave, Cesar Imperator! Morituri te salutant.” 
[On the Lith inst, 


5. 

ZSSAYS on the ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN from 1753 to 1850. By 
the Right Hon, Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by the 
Right Hon, Sir E. Heap, Bar. Svo. With Portract, 

(In a few days. 


6. 
On LIBERTY. By Joun Srvarr 


Mitt. Tiird Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the 


MIDDLE CLASSVS. By Earl Forrescve, Patron of 
the Devou County School. 8vo. 4s. Cd. 


SECOND EDITION of the Rev. 
Dr. J. $. HOWSON'S HULSEAN LECTURES cn the 
CHARACTER of St. PAUL. 8vo. 9s. 


9. 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 
LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Teople’s Edi- 
tion, condensed; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 
yols. crown 8yo. 12s. 


10. 

The NATURE and EXTENT of 
DIVINE INSPIRATION, as stated by the Writers, and 
deduced from the Facts, of the New Testament. By the 

tev. C, A. Row, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 


1. 

LYRA MESSIANICA; Hymns 
and Verses, Ancient and Modern. on the Life of Christ. 
Edited by the Rey. Ornpy SHipiry, M.A. Feap. sve. 
7s. 6d. 


12 
LYRA GERMANICA. Trans- 
lated from the German by Miss C. WinkwonrH. New 
Editions of the First and Second Series. 2 vols, feap. 8vo. 
Price 53. each. 


138. 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETI- 
CAL WORKS, cheapest Edition, complete in 1 vol., 
from Ruby Type, with Portrs bd, 


1 
14, 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S DIC- 
TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY. or complete Gazetteer of 
the World. Second idition. 8vo. Sus, 


15 
URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and eularged; with nearly 2,000 Woodeuts. 3 
vols. 8vo, £4. 


16 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS; 
or, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By New. ArNnorr. M.D., 
F..S8. New and completed dition. Part 1, 8vo. 10+. 6d. 


17, 
ry sao orn CO T 
Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of 
ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
assist in Literary Composition. Fourteenth Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


18, 
BLACKFRIARS ; or, the Monks 
of Old: a Romantic Chronicle. 3S y.ls. post 8vo., price 
Sls. 6d. 


19. 
STORIES and TALES, by the 
Author of “ Amy Herbert,” each Tule or Story ‘complete 
in 1 vol. crown Syo. 











m« 
y pr.ce «5 





Amy Herbert, 2s. Cd, Ivors, 3s. 6d. 

Gertrude, 22. 6d. Katharine Ashton, 3s. 6d. 
Karl's Daughter, 2s, 6d. Margaret Percival, 5s, 
Experience of Life, 2s. €d. | Laneton Parsonage, 4s. 6d. 
Cleve Hall, 32. Gd. | Ursula, 43. 6d. 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN. 


MESSRS. TINSLEY’S 
NEW WORKS. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Next week will be published, in 3 vols. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By Mrs. Wood, 
Author of ‘* East I.ynue,” “ Dunesby House,’ &c 

[Next week. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of“ GUY LIVING- 
STONE.” 
Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 
MAURICE DERING; or the Quadrila- 


tera!l. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 
3 y & 


the Press, in 1 vol. 


In 
MADEIRA and the GREAT TENE- 


LIFE in lsc3. By Bet Minosper. (Ja April. 


In the Press. 


A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Abel 


Drake's Wife.’ 


Iu 3 vols. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ENGLAND under 
the STUARIS.” 
In the Press, in 3 vols. Svo. 

The LIFE of GEORGE the THIRD. 
From Published :nd Unpublished Letters and Docu- 
ments, Ly J. bikNeAGE JESSE, Author of “Kngland 
wider the S.uarts.’ (In May. 

NEW NOVEL. 
In the Press, im 1 vol. 


From PILLAR to POST. 


n March. 
NEW WORK by CACTAIN BURTON, 
In the Press, in 1 vol. 

AFRICAN PROVERBS. Collected and 
Translated by Captain R. F. Burrox, Author of 
“ Abeokuta, and an Exploration of the Cumaroons 
Mountaius.” (Ln April. 
CHEAP EDITION of “The SEVEN SONS of 

MAMMON. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol., uniform with “ Lady 
Audley's Secret.” 


The SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By 


Grorce AvGusivs Sata, Author of * After Break- 
fast,” &e. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW WORK by Mr. SALA. 

This day, in 2 vols., at all the Libraries. 

AFTER BREAKFAST: or, Pictures 
Done with a Quill. By G. A. Sana, { This day. 

NEW WORK by CAPTAIN BURTON. 

Ready this day, in 2 vols., with Portrait of the Author, 
Map, and Llustrations. 


ABEOKUTA : and an Fxploration of the 
CAMAROONS MOUNTAINS, By Captain R. PF. 
Bunion, Author of ‘A Pilgrimage to Meceah,” &c. 





“A book which is 18 instructive as it is pleasant —as 
significant and suggestive to the watchful statesman as 
it is full of amusement tor the veriest idler."—TZines 
January 8, 





Ready this day, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 


RUTH RIVERS. By Kenna Deene, 
Author of “ ‘The Schoolinaster of Alton.” 
[This day. 
Ready tiis dey, in 1 vol. 


A BUNDLE of BALLADS. Edited by 


the Author of * Guy Livingstone.” 
This day is ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


HELD in BONDAGE: or, Granville de 


Vigue. By * Ovipa.” 
This day is published, in 2 vols., price 15s. 


MADAME VERNET. By Mrs. 
SROUGH, 
Ready this day at every Library, the Third Edition, 

3 vols. 


in 3 vols. 
the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” &e. 

“ Miss Braddon writes frankly for amusement, and in 
each succeeding novel she rises above herself. * Lady 
Audley’s Secret’ was good, ‘Aurora Floyd’ better, 
‘Eleanor’s Victory’ still better; and now ‘Joun Marei- 
mout’s Legacy may be prouounced the best of them 
all.”"—Zimes, Janu.ry 2. 

This day is published, in L vol. 8vo., dedicated to Bei nal 
Osboine, Esq., M.P. 


{ March 5, 1864 
a 
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HURST AND BLACKETTs 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIZ 


BETH to ANNE. Edited fro 
> a 4 m th 
Kimbolton by the Duke of Maxcunstey 8 
vols. 8vo. Fine Portraits, 30s, » The 
“The Duke of Manchester has done 
to the lovers of gossip aud secret hist 
these family papers.”"—Athenzum. 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING 


Iilustrated by his Journal and Corres 
Mrs. OLipnanr. New and Cugarer 
with Portrait, Js. bound. 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES y 
OFFICER'S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA aud A 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, wife of Liwe 
Colvnel Muter.” Two -_a Of Lista 

A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. One ro, 

** This very charming story is a perfect poem jy 

—Sun. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMER(y 

Female Couvict. By @ PRIsoN Mariox. ‘Typ yy 

“A valuable book of intense interest.”"—Heray , 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVEIs, 

Dr. JACOB. By the Author of “jy, 


and I.” Three vols. 


& Welcome g 
Tin 
ory by Publis 
' 


Pondence, " 
Edition, | wi 


Pte’ 


PECULIAR: a Tale of the Gny 
Transition. Edited by WiLLIAM Howrrr, 3 yg 
‘*Since Mrs. Stowe's *‘ Uncle Tom’ we have had no ti 
of a similar nature so true, so life-like, till the | eve: 
publication of * Peculiar,’ "—Obdserver, n 


WILDFIRE. By Walter Thorny, 


“* Wildfire’ will undoubtedly adu considerably yy 
Thornbury’s reputation, 80 vivid is the interest, a9 dey 
the nurrative.”"—Post. 


A WOMAN’S RANSOM. By & 


Author of * Grandmother's Money,” &€. Threewh 








** An admirable novel.” — Post. 


ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeths 
MurRay. Dedicated to the Duchess of Athol. 

“An interesting and pleasantly written story, Ty 
characters are life-like and well drawn."—Atengum, 

RATHLYNN. By the Author of “Th 


S.ixon in Ireland.” 3 yols. { Next weet 





“MR BENTLEY'S 
NEW WORKS. 


IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


The EASTERN SHORES of th 
ADRIATIC iu 1863, with a Visit to Montewp 
Ly the Viscount+ss STRANGFORD, Author of “Ey 
tun Sepulehres and Syrian Shrines.” Dewy tq, 
with chromolithographs, 


MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of STATE 


By M. Guizor. Demy 8vo. 


The DANES SKETCHED by THE 
SELVES. A Series of Popular Stories by the bs 
Danish Novelists. Translated by Mrs. Busan 
3 volz. post Svo, 


IN SPAIN; a Narrative of Travel it 


1863. By Hans Cunistian ANDERSEN, Authoté 
“Tue Improvisature.” Post 8vo. 


LEGENDS of ICELAND. Translated) 


Geonae E. J. Powent and Ererxur Maoxvss 
Post 8vc., 25 Illustrations, 10s. td. ( Bev 


St. PETERSBURG and WARSA¥ 


Scenes Witnessed during a Residerce in Pols 
and Russia in 1863 4. Post 8vo., with Portrait ¢ 


the Giand Duchess Constantine, and her family 


HERALDRY. Historical and Popul 


By the Rev. CHArLes BouTet, M.A. Third be 
tion, with 55v lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 











Ricnarp Rextiey, New Burlington street, Publish 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


WORKS BY WM. GILBERT. 
At all the Libraries. 
rO HE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; % 
the Country Attorney. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
( Jn the pret. 
SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, the Memoirs &! 
Monowaniac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 





The CRUISE of the “HUMMING. 


KIBD;” or, Netes near Home: being a Yacht Cruise 
Round the Western Coast of Ireland. By Marx | 
HvuTrox. | 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, | 
18 Catherine Street. | 
| 














Loxion: Printed by Jonx Campne.t, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the 
and Published by him at the ‘‘ Spectator " Ottice 








Precinct of 


the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Straté, 
, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 5, 1364. 


The ROSARY: a Legend of Wilton Abbey. Tot 
paper, crown Syo. cloth gi't, 38. 6d, oo 
MARGARET MEADOWS; a Tule for the Pharisets 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. . 
rHE WEAVER’S FAMILY. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 23.62 
DIVES and LAZARUS. Now appearing ia @ 
Christian Tines, every Wednesday, price 14. 


Loudon: WiLttAm FReemay, 102 Fleet street, EC 
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